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Schools. 


Alphahelized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 





( RADO, den, 
Mahal S( WOO! OF MINI SE S- 
‘ ta ve Lt 1s74 fuition free. Fall term opens 
September 2 ( italogue on applicat fon 


CONNECTICUT, Clinton, 
M' IRGAN SCHOOL, FOUNDED BY 
the late Chas. Morgan of New York, a thorough 
preparatory school for both sexes. DwiGHT HOLBROOK, 
% M., Principal. 


SONNECTICUT, Hamden, 

/ IEC ‘TOR } SCHOOL, FOR BOYS.— 
\ #300, $350. Home influences; thorough school 

system; extensive grounds; gymnasium; boathouse, 

&e, Address Rev. H. L. EVEREST, M.A. Rector. 





CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
Ly; {CK HALL SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
Thorough preparation for college, with careful 
ome training. Namber limited. Highest references 
iven CHARLES GRISWOLD BARTLETT, M.A., Prin. 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown, 
7ILSON GRAMMAR 


Preparatory School for ee 
For Circular address E. 


SCHOOL.—A 
$500 per year. 
. Witson, A.M. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 
H' IPPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
(Founded in 1660.) One of the oldest Classical 
Sechoolsin the United States. Prepares for College and 
Seientitie School, Has prepared more boys for Yale 
than any other school, Catalogue, address G, L. Fox. 
SONNECTICUT, New Haven, 33 Wall St. ; 
M SS BARTLETT'S (FORMERLY 
Miss Nott’s) Home and Day School for young la- 
di ss Willopen Sept. 25. Cireulars sent on application 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 

HE MISSES VINTON’S HOME 

School for girls will reopen Thursday, Sept. 27th. 
Number limited. Circular sent on application, 





INNECTICL Westport 
ee Fas HIGH SCHOOL WILL RE- 
ve 15 boys, any age. Prepares for College. 
me care, Liberal endowment, hence low terms. 
Send for circulars PHOMAS C, STEARNS, Prin, 





DELAWARE, Wilmington. 
“TIE MISSES HEBB'S ENGLISH AND 
French Boarding and Day-School for Young 
Ladies and Girls, corner Franklin Street and Pennsyl 
vania Avenue, Wilmington, Del. Fall term reopens 
September 20. For Circulars address the Principals. 

Karly application should be made. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, : 
TNION COLLEGE OF LAW.—FALL 
term begins Sept. 10. For circulars address H, 

BoorTr, 


ILLInots, Rockford. 
JOCK FORD SEMINARY for YOUNG 
ladies, ns vurse, standard for admission 
Same as Fastern colleges. E xcellent preparatory course, 
Superior facilities for wi isic and art, esident physi 
tsystem of gymnastics. For catalogues, 
1" 





cian sarecent 
iddress Iiss ANNA B. GELSTON, Prin. 


MARYLAND, Balti mo - irate 
TNIVERSITY AAR AND.— 


Law Sehool. Nine ale annual session, Octo- 


ber 8, 1S88, 
Address HeENrY D, HARLAN, See’y. 
MARYLAND, Baltimere, 1214 Futaw Place. 


I 
Aq'S* & K . Vv DOLPH S SCHOOL,.— Sarah 
Prineipal. An able and experienc 
ed COrps ft re au ae s offers unusual advantages to the 
) Students are prepared for col 


3 ¢ hts aeheos 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 West Franklin St. j 
| ha FEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
«z School for Girls Mrs. H. P. Lefebvre, Principal. 
This school will reopen on Thursday, the 20th of Sep 
tember. The course of instruction embraces all the 
studies included in athorough English education, and 
the French and German languages are practically 
taught. 
MaRy!I = Catonsville 
C1. TIMOTHY'S ENGLISH, FRENCH. 
N and German School for voung wet ‘8s Will reopen 
pt er 20, 1888 Principals, Miss M. Carter and 








Miss S R. irter 
MARYLAND, Charlotte Hall, St. Mary’s Co. 
4. {RLOTTE HALL SCHOOL.— WILL 
mmence its 115th year Sept. 8d, 1888. Situa 
mm UNSUrpi issed for heaith, 


3h Extensive grounds. Tho 


homilitary training, Terms, $160 for board and 
tul jon fi H ten months. 
| particulars, address 


RK. W. Sitvester, Principal 


MARY — ey eott City. 
Mi: 1UPIN’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
h Se ssio m opens 19th Sept. For catalozues 
CHAPMAN Maurin, M_A., Prin. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Andover, 
tee BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
iil die The sixtieth year opens on Thursday, 
Draper; for 
SEEN, Principal. 


uldress 





gues apply to W. I 
LENA Me 


Sept sth, For cat 
admission to Miss Pt 
MASSACHUSETTS rkshire. 


RESTAL} aay HOM! SCHOOL FOR 
( six sonia far six miles from Pittsfield 





Epwarp T. Fisner, A.M 
MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica, 
VW TCHELL'S BOYS’ SCHOOL, 18 
dl miles from Boston and 6 miles from Lowell, on 
re Lowell R. I 1 strictly select Family School 


r bows from 7 to 15 inelusive, Fall term commences 
. ist. Address M. ¢ *, MITCHELL, A.M., Principal. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


Bere sai UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean 


RENNETT, LL.D. 


EpmunD H. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 

“ANNETT INSTITUTE for Young La- 

7 dies. The 35thyear. For Catalogue, ete. 

REV. GEO. GANNETT, D.D., 60 Chester r Sa. Boston, | 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 

Fé TSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, ete. JAMES P. 
MUNROE, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 

[= NCY-HALL SCHOOL (61st Year), 

Preparation for the Mass, Institute of Technolo- 
ey isaspecialty. Keference is made to the Institute 
Fac ‘ulty. Of the twelve candidates presented by Chaun- 
ey Hall at the June examinations only one had any 
condition in mathematics. The location of the school 
bullding, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute 

Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Boston,36 Commonwealth Ave, 


Hout FOR YOUNG LADY STU- 
dents,—Miss Putnam, having relinquished her 
school in Marlborough Street, will receive into her 
family a limited number of young ladies who may 
wish to avail themselves of the superior educational 
facilities which Boston affords. She will make ade- 
lightful home for them, giving them the same privi 
leges and social advantages as though they were her 
pupils. Her beautiful house in Commonwealth Ave- 
nue presents unusual attractions. Address 
Miss PUTNAM, 


pass ACHUSETTS, Boston, 233 Marlborough St. 
Ve E SEARS'’S SCHOOL FOR 
l Girls will reopen October 1.—Advanced courses 
of instruction a special feature. 
Cireulars sent on application. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St. 
Af ts S HELOISE £. HERSEY 'S 
ws school for girls; the fall term will open Octo- 
ber 3, Circulars sent on application to the principal. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, 152 Huntington Ave, 
i ME. £ DECOMBES’ FRENCH 
f and English Home School for six girls reopens 
September 17, 1888. Highest references 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 66 Marlborough St, 
Fs yee UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
Medicine.—Three and four vears’ courses. This 
School gives thorough and = solid instruction in all 
branches of Medicine. The sixteenth year begins Thurs- 
dav, Oct. 11, IS88.) Entrance examinations Monday 
and Tuesday, Oct. Sand 9, For announcements send 

to I. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


Mass . 7 Me BRE Morton St, ,Forest Hills. 
Ms M. BROWNE'S HOME 

Se ite ae Young Ladies and Children i so 
Oct. 1, 1888. Number of pupils limited. poy es 
Mrs. ae s Freeman Clarke, Jamaica Plain, Mass., Cy 
rus Bartol, D.D., Miss Marv Bartoli, Chestnut St., ‘an. 
ton, Mass., Col. and Mrs. Heury W. Stone, South Bos 
ton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street, > 

i ese MISSES HUBBARD S SCHOOL 

for Girls will reopen October 1, 1888. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 
MASSACHUSRTTs, Boston, 5 Otis Place. 

LY Rh; HALES SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
e é prepares for the Institute of Technology and for 
Harvard College. Address ALKERT HALE, 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston Highlands. 
JOXBURY LATIN SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. Founded 1645. Examination for ad 
vanced standing Sept15. For catalogue and informa 
tion apply to WILLIAM C. COLLAR, A.M. 
Q MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
( MARLETON SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
~ Home and day pupils. Select and safe. $550 per 
year. Next term begins September 12, 1888. For circu- 
lars address I, N. CARLETON, A.M. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. : 
THAYER ACADEMY. 
First term, twelfth year, begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 12. For information address 
J. B. SEWALL, South Braintree 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridg 
Pre SPARATION FOR H1: 4RVARD COL- 
lege by private tuition. Pupils received at any 
stage. Pupils also fitted for advanced standing. 
GEORGE A. HILL, A.M., and JOHN W. DALZELL, A.B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
E OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABLOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for vollege or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ARBoT, Ph.D., Proprie- 
tor. Summer address, Nonquitt Beach, Mass, 
ee HUSETTS, Danvers 
Asti VILLARD HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls preparing for Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley 
veins its fall term Sept. 5. Full corps of 
chers, excellent references. Preparatory depart 
ae ut for younger chiidren. Forcirculars apply to 
Mrs. H. M. MERRILL. 
p 


st ey 


»owder Point. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, 
“LIE NMALIPLIC PREPARA TOR 3 
School. A home school for boys. Preparation for 
Harvard and Mass. Inst. Technology. La abori tories. 
FREDERICK B. Knapp, S. B.(M. 1. T.). 






MASSACHUSETTS, es we) . 

DROSPECT HILL School for Young La- 

dies.—Prepares for A ye, Science, Art, Music. 

Beautiful and healthful location. Established in 1869, 
James C. Parsons, Principal. 
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Mas ETTS, New i 5 . 
ENDS { LY } I ] j 
eparatory and Spe . i} d 
rHomMas H se \ 
e Massa HUSETTS, Ne w te \ t Ss \ ‘ eb 
MiIIL A | oe \ , 4] \ 
r Boarding and ay School } : 
Zoth. English branches thoroughly taug \ Dod = Ape ere 
study of Languag rature, caine ‘ = ‘ ’ . 
t if a " . aie 
nts spe ally pr are f i ‘ 
lars sent ¢ iy t 
).-1 ' 
WE SCH / 
ea Bex 3 Se r N é \ 
v a ‘ - 
tory boarding school for boys Ss ol reopens apd « ( i vy} : 
September 12, 1888, vill f re 
Por all information apply to E . a 
WILraM EVERETT, I , | 
MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire ‘ 
iB . , rr y , r ’ y rs 
( RE } LO’ A FAV SES Ld i la S » Xu 
\ TJ paratory School for Boys. 46th vear ita ue 
on application. GEORGE F. Mriuis, Pri pal , 
MICHIGAN htor NNSY 
ry reyysy r , rar ry P ah 
TIE MICHIGAN MINIA fit ) ) 
This Senool ? ical « t ‘ t 
Mining Engineering, t tdres ‘ 
and Economic Geolozy, savin 
ing, Mechanical lbrawing, ane ted branche 
18SY the course will be we! thre r 
all students entering aft P 
centrally located in the ake ‘ 
rior, affords special advan tin i 
tical mining The cli £ is 
healthful, and as the 
tuition is free. For « 4 
address ¢ , 
Nt ASK A, Line 
f Wryeyer r 
7 184 \ TY OF J } , 
Classical, S« I ] 
Avricultural course Lab ivi 
instruction TUl EX pe x 
For catalogues addre tewar S \ 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth 
MISS A. C. MORGAN'S SCHOOL FOR 
P young ladies reopens September 26 : 
“A better, healthier, and pleasanter place for a school ] / 
could scarcely be found in New England,’’—J. G. Whit y r 
tier. f ’ ‘ 
! { \ 
NEW JERSEY, Lawrenceville. ‘ i x / 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—/JO/ 
« C.Green Foundation. Early application f . ‘x 
mission is advisable. For catalogue and information 1/ 
address y \ 
Rev. James C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D 
Nk&W JERSEY, Morri “TY 
D opens the Seminary f ilies Se n $ t j 
19. Thorough instru n i I : 
man; Musie and Art Gro uple for recr é \ 
Climate of Morristown u s 
ing pupils, $00. Circulars on applicat i . 
NEW JERSEY, Perth Amboy wie . yy 


JOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS } i. 
opens September 17. | Pupils mited to six f 

Principal i 7ERTRUI “ : 

NeW YORK CITY, 348 Madison Ave 


} TSS JAUDON'S SC! L for GIRI th : 1 of 








Reopens Oct. 1. Five pupils received into tf y P 
New YorK CITY, 423 Madis 3 
b H. MORSE S SCHOO, | ] Bi os . \ | INA } 
e reopens Sept. 27 Until Sept. 1 t 
~ tuit, Mass ry. 
New Yorg, Garden City, Long Is / 


WYUTHEDRAL SCHOOL 0: , 
( Boarding School for Boys Accon ta 
surpassed, thorough prepar 
bia, Yale, Trinity, ete 
tary system under a Uni 
Address CHARLES STURT 


New YorK, Peekskill 


7 ( IRR. 1 7 Vj H. { [ [ f A } \ 4 \ \ ‘ \ | | i 
Boys only. Send for circulars 


NEW YorRK, 








pee ose The Mills Bill, 





lV 
Scribner & Welford’s 
LIST OF BOOKS 


Suitable for Use in High-Class Schools, 


Colleges, and Ladies’ Schools. 
An filementary [1frstory of 
Are. 


By N. D’Anvers. With a Preface by Prof. 
toger Smith. An entirely new and en 
larged edition in 2 vols. Vol. i, Architec 
ture and Sculpture. Vol. ii, Painting,with 
360 illustrations. Large crown Svo, cloth, 
gilt top. 

For students who desire thus to train their own 


to prepare themselves for 
ull, for pupils in schools 
Art History could be 


minds, for those who wish 
Continental travel, and 
of ahigh class, no handbook of 
more suitable than this work. 


ibaorve 


Biographies of the 
Musicians. 


Specially prepared for Schools, Amateurs, and 


Students of Music. Each volume strongly 
bound in decorated cloth. Pr rice, per Vo- 
lume, $1. Including, 

Haydn, Schubert, Bach, Wagner, 


Schumann, Weber, — Rossini, 
Purcell, Mendelssohn, 
English Church ¢ vinposers, 


Art Hand-Books. 


Handel, 
Mozart, 


A new series of Hlustrated Text-Books of Art 
Education. Edited by E. J. Poynter, R.A. 
Each volume contains numerous illustra- 
tions, and is strongly bound for the use of 
students. Price, per volume, $2. 

I, PAINTING. Classic and Italian, By E, 
J. Poynter and P. R. Head. 

IT. German, Flemish, and Dutch. By 
H. W. Buxton. 

Ill English and American. By H,. W, 
Buxton, 

ay. — French and Spanish. By G. Smith. 

V. ARCHITECTURE. Classic and Early 
Christian. By T. R. Smith. 

VI. Gothic and Renaissance. By T. R 


Sinith. 


VII. SCULPTURE. Antique, Egyptian, and 
Greek. By G. Redford 

VIll Renaissance and Modern. By G 
Redford. 


Biographies of the 
Artists, 


Specially prepared for Schools, 
Students of Art. Each volume contains 
about 16 illustrations, including a portrait 

'the master, and is strongly bound in de 
corated cloth. Price, per volume, $1.25, 
unless marked otherwise, viz. : 


Great 


Amateurs, and 


REYNOLDS HOGARTH GAINSBOROUGH AND ADDISON’S WORKS. 6 vols. 88, 

CONSTABLE LAWRENCE AND ROMNEY, $1,00— BANS MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 
TURNER—WILKIE—LANDSEER—GIOTTO—FRA AN- BOSWELL’S LIFE JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 
GELICO—FRA BARTOLOMMEO—GHIBERTI AND bo edited by Sapien’ 6 vols $8.40 
NATELLO, $1.00—MANTEGNA~ LEONARDO DAVIN. | COLERIDGE’S WORKS, 6 vols, 88.40. 

FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME tN ND ») . « 
CL—MICHEL ANGELO—RAPILAEI TITIAN—TINTO ‘ \ i 6 et _ a ree t — 
RETTO—CORREGGIO, $1.00 — VELASQUEZ—MURII LESSING’S LAOKOON Translated, 

. £1.00—ALBRECH pul , rt rrTyy LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2vols. Translated. 
LO, $1 \LBRECUT DUKER—THE LITTLE MAS- | WILTONS PROSE WORKS. B vols. wr 
TERS—HOLBEIN-—-OVERBECK RKREMBRANDT—RlI MO! - RE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 2 vols. Translated. 
BEN VAN DYCK—DEI ROBBI ( \ A 

Ss v . DYCK mse er ky $1. ite nas PEPYS's DIARY vols. $8. 

PEAU, $1.00—VERNET--FIGURE PAINTERS OF HOL PLUTARCH’S LIVES, 4 vols. (Stewart & Long's 
LAND—MFISSONIER, $1.00—-CLAUDE trans ‘ 
; SP INOZA? S ( HIE F WORKS. Tran slated. 2vols. #4. 

Complete detai Dy STAUNTON’'S CHESS HANDBOOK, 32 

*.* The abovel x sent upon receipt of advertised price Catalogues of our regular stock, also 
ple ists of Bol Lil ri ui be mailed, if desired, to those interested. 

“7° D—D LATE D > ae - » = - >D 4 y Y y 
SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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The respectable and sometimes ercellent translations | 
of Bohn’s Library have done for Literature what rail- 
roads have done for internal intercourse.’’—R, W. Emer 
son. 

*“Tmay sayin regard to all manner of books, 
Publication Series is the usefullest thing I know.’ 
mas Carlyle. 

‘An important body of cheap literature, for which 
every living worker in this country who draws stre ngth 
from the past has reason to be grateful,’’—Professor 
Henry Morley. 

“The publishers are making constant additions, of an 
eminently acceptable character, to ‘Bohn's Libraries,’ ”’ 

Atheneum, 


9 e e 
- . af) + 1C 
Bohn’s Libraries. 
CONTAINING 
WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
MATURE inthe ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Ww ie Dictionarnes and other Books of Reference. 
Comprising in all translations from the French, Ger- 


man, Italian, Spanish, Seandinavian, Anglo- 
Saxon, Latin, and Greek, 


5, $7.40 07 
RECENT 

VICTOR HUGO'S DRAMATI( 
NANI—RUY BLAS—THE KING’S 
Translated by Mrs. Newton Crosland and F. 
Slous. $1.40. 

THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited by her great-grand 
son, Lord Wharncliffe ; with additions and correc- 
tions derived from original MSS., Illustrative Notes, 
and a Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, 
Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits, #4. 

*A most convenient repriot of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad 
mirable edition,’’—<Athen@wn 

AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. An Historical 
Novel. By Georg Ebers. Translated by EmmaS 
Buchheim, $1.40. 

‘* The translator's rendering is easy and elegant.’’— 

Morning Post, 

ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of. Re- 
printed from the Sixth Fdition. With an Introduc- 
tion by Ernest Belfort Bax. Two vols., #4. 

SENECA (L. ANNZEUS) ON BENEFITS. Ad- 
dressed to 2butius Liberalis. Translated by Au 
brey Stewart, M.A. $1.40. 

** This is a faithful rendering of the ‘ De Beneficiis’ in 
plain but Academic English,’’—St, James's Gazette. 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 


Bohn’s 
*—Tho- 


ST. ye 11RD 


S2 Cac 


& 
> h, with exceptions. 


ADDITIONS. 

‘WORKS. HER- 
DIVERSION. 
L. 


- ha 
7 } 
700 Volum 


TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. A. Ash 
worth, $1.40. 
HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES. Translated by 


Francis Storr. $1.40. 
** Mr. Storr’s brilliant version .’’—Academy. 

GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZE&L- 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by aA, D. 
Coleridge, M.A. €1.40. 

THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF 
CAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes-Browne, 
F.G.S. $2.40. 

PAUSANIAS’S 
Translated by A. 

HOFFMANN’S TALES 
First Portion, Translated by Lieut.-Col. 


HISTORI- 
B.A., 


DESCRIPTION GREECE. 
R. Shilleto, M.A. . 

The Serapion Brethren. 
A. Ewing. 


> 
OF 


2 vols. 


€1.40. 

HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik of 
Alex win ~The Inn in the Spessart. Translated 
by S. Mendel, $1.40. 


GOLDSMITIVS WORKS. A New Edition. By 


J. W. M. 5 vols. $7. 


A SELECTION. 
—THE THOUGHTS OF M., 


Gibbs. 


ANTONINUS., AULIURES 


€1.40 
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Important Text-Books 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Political k:co- 


Ailmcrvican 
womy. 


sy Francis Bowen, Professor of Natural Religion 
and Moral Philosophy in Harvard College. 
Svo, $2.00. 

This treatise presents views computible with 
the idea that ** every country has a political eco- 
nomy of itsown, suitable to its own physical cir 
cumstances of position on the globe, and to the 
character, habits, and institutions of the people. 

‘If our members of Con; ress hip se i vote themselves 
acopy of this book, and read , fewer wild schemes 
would be concocted by the m, ‘an a& great saving of 


time and the people’s money would be secured.’’—The 
Philadelphia Age. 
Political Economy. 


By Arthur Latham Perry, Professor in Williams 
College. Crown S8vo, 50. Proressor Per- 
ry’s book has pussed through many editions, 
and hasrecently been subjected to a thorough 
revision and recasting. It has stood excel- 
lently the test of the cClass-room, and has 
been adopted by many of the chief educa- 
tional institutions in this country. 


S:?, 


* Your book interests students more than any I have 
ever instructed from.’’——Pres. T. D, Woolsey, Yale Col 
leye. 

*Asamanual for ceneral reading and popular in 
struction, Pror. Perry’s book is far superior to any 


work on the subject before issued in the United States. 


—New York Tines. 
I[utroduction to Polttical 
f:conouty. 


Revised edition. 12mo, 
‘This work is pot meant 


$1.50. 
in any to take the 
not au 


way 


place of its author’s larger treatise. t is 
abridgment of that work, but @ separate treatise, in- 
tended primarily for the use of students and readers 


whose time for study is small, but who wish to learn 
the broad principles of the science thoroughly and well. 

e need searcely add, with respect to a writer 
so well known as he. that his thinking is sound as well 
as acute, or that his doctrines are those which the 
greatest masters of political science have approved.’’— 
The New York Evening Fost. 


Political Science 


Theoretically and 
sidered. By Theodore D, 
LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo, $5.00, 

‘No work on Political Science 
lished in America which Covers so wide a ground and 
which treats the subject so fairly and impartially, and 
with so thorougn knowledge and judgment.’’—7he Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


Practically Con- 


ir, The State 
Woolsey, D.D., 


has ever been pub 


MENTAL SCIENCE. 
Psychology. 


By James McCosh, 
Princeton College. 


, President of 
Pow- 


D. D., LbiD 
I. The Cognitive 
: 


ers. II. The Motive Powers. /% vols., l2mo, 
each $1.50, 
The first volume contains an analysisof the 


operations of the senses and of their relation to 
the intellectual processes, und devotes considera- 
ble space to a discussion of Senst-perception, 
from the physiological side, accompanied by ap- 
propriate cuts. The second volume continues 
the subject w ith a discussion of the power of the 
Conscience, Emotions, and Will. 

* This hook is written in aclear and simple style: it 
breathes a sweet and winning spirit, and it is inspired 
by a noble purpose. In these respects itis a model of 
what a text-book should be.’—J’rof. William DeW, 
Hyde, Bowdoin College. 


Elements of Phystological 
Psychology. 


Ladd, D.D., 
Philosophy 


of Mental 
niversity. 


Professor 


By George T. 
in Yale 1 


and Moral 


With numerous illustrations. 1 vol., Svo, 
$4.50. 
** His erudition and his broad-mindedness are f 


and his volume will probably, ¢" I 


par with each other 
‘ be the standard work of refereuce 


many years to come 


on the subject.’’ Prof. William James, inthe Nation 
*.* 411 correspondence is solicited te reference 

to copies for examin ttion and terms of introduc- 

tion. 

7 aN i a) sSNER?’ = x \ . 
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since the President sent in 


more prosperous 
his ‘* free-trade message’ than they were a 
year ayo 


Greatest 


the 
in prophecy, and predicting 


Now that 

indulging 
that, if the Democrats carry the Presidential 
election of 1888, the factories, ‘‘ if kept open 
will be run at half the present wages,” it is 
interesting to recall his prophecy as to the 
effect of the 
years ago, uttered in his Augusta speech of 
November 18, 1884 


Living Statesman 


Ss 


Presidential election of four 


‘With the Southern Democracy triumphant 
in their States and in the nation, the negro 
will be compelled to work for just such wages 
as the whites may decree—wages which will 
amount, as did the supplies of the slaves, toa 
bare subsistence, equal in cash, perhaps, to 85 


eents per day, if averaged over the entire 
South. The white laborer of the North will 


soon feel the destructive effect of this upon his 
own wages, The Republicans have clearly 
seen, from the earliest days of reconstruction, 
that wages in the South must be raised to a 
TST 
and the party 
former re 
setin motion, 


db which, 


the North ruinously lowered, 
have steadily worked for the 
The reverse influence will now be 
ind that condition of affairs produce 


sult. 


ears ago, Mr. Lincoln warned the free labor 
men of the North will prove hostile to their 
lependence, and will inevitably lead to a 


us reduction of wages,” 
Phree 


Democrac \ 


years have passed since this triumph of 
Ir 
predictions having been verified, the whole 
at the South is celebrating the 


So far mo any of these 
negro press 
recedented progress made by the race in 
during the past 
North the whole 
Republican argument, as urged by all the 
vuthorities from Mr. Blaine down, is that the 
the laborer were never 
high as they arenow—but that if the Demo 
crats carry theelection this year, they will be 


In} 
th 


three years ; 


© ae quisition of property 


while at the 


waces of white so 


cut down one-half 


There is a general impression that business 
inust inevitably suffer in a Presidential year. 
That there have been Presidential campaigns 
n which this was the case is generally ad- 


mitted. Nor is it strange that this should 
have been so, for half the people in 
the country were long told by their po 


itical leaders that the country would go to 


ruin if the other party should come into | 


This has now 


heen conclusively answered, and no longer 


power. ‘scare’ argument 


carries any weight. Its removal is undoubt 


edl 


y one element 
condition and outlook, which were thus set 
forth by the leading Republican organ of the 
ountry on Monday morning 


* The changes developed last week relating to 
the general conditions and prospects of com 
mercial and mercantile communities were of a 
favorable character. An increased activity 
in general movements was reported from all 


juarters. The bank exchanges for last week 


in New York were 835,000,000) greater than 
for the corresponding week of last year, 
although the stock transactions were small- 
er than in the week of last year. This re 
tlects a much greater activity in the general 
business of the city. There is material im- 
provement in the condition of the iron trade, 


which has warranted a blowing in of numerous 
furnaces which for a long time have been out 
of blast The coal trade never was 
ictive, or met with a more urgent demand, 
than at present The distribution of dry 
goods is unusually large for early in 
the season, and merchants from all parts 
f the country speak confidently of a prospe 


sO 





recompense Ot the laborer, or the wages in 





in the present prosperous | 


more | 


| 
| 





Phe 


rous autumn trade. Notwithstanding untavor- 
able reports concerning the cereal crops, seem- 
ingly manufactured for uses at the Stock Ex- 
change, the prospects for a fair crop of spring 
Wheat were never better, and nothing less than 
a national calamity can prevent the greatest 
crop of corn the country has ever grown. The 
conditions abroad continue to indicate a large 
foreign demand for these crops.” 


Nation. 


Gen. Ilarrison had better stick to schools, 
home, ther such He 
made a terrible blunder on Friday when he 
‘ There Republican voting 
precinct Where any man, Whatever may have 
been his relation to the tlag during the war, 


and ‘* safe ” topics. 


said: is not a 


may not freely exercise his right to vote. 
There is not one such precinct where 
the right of a Confederate soldier free 
ly to cast the ballot) of his choice 
would not be defended by thre Union 
veterans of the war The truth is, that 
there is one Republican State in not one 
voting precinct of which can ‘a Con- 
federate soldier cast the ballot of his choice,” 
except after making humble appeal to the 
Legislature, and securing the passage of a 
special act giving him the right to vote. The 
Constitution of Iwansas contains the following 
section 

Wuo Nor QUALIFIED Section No 
person under guardianship, om compos nientis, 
or insane: no person convicted of felony, un 


less restored to civil rights; no person who has 
been dishonorably discharged from — the 
service of the United States, unless reinstat- 
ed: no person guilty of defrauding the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, or any of the 
States thereof; no person guilty of giving or 
receiving a bribe, or offering to give or receive 
a bribe: and no person who erer volun- 
tarily aided or abetted in the attempted over 
f, except all persons 


has 


throw of said Governmen 


who have been honorably discharged from 
the military service of the United States 
since the first day of April, A. Db. 1861, pro- 
vided that they have served one year or 


more therein, shall be qualitied to vote or hold 
oftice in this State until such disability shall be 
removed by a law passed by a vote of two- 
thirds of allthe members of both branches of 
the Legislature.’ 

The Kansas Legislature meets only once 
in two years. The last session adjourned on 
the 5th of March, 1887, and the next will not 
open until January 8, 1889. No Confede- 
rate soldier who has settled in Kansas since 
March, 1887, can vote in November, 1888. If 
Senator Riddleberger of Virginia, whose vote 
gives the Republicans a majority in the 
Senate, or Judge Key, who presides over a 
Federal District Court in Tennessee by the 
appointment of a Republican President, 
were to resign to-day and make his home in 
Kansas, he would be disfranchised 


It isunderstood that one of the chief reasons 
for the disclosure of Senator Plumb’s author 


ship of the famous quotation in the Foster 


“fat” circular was the discust of Senator 
Edmunds at having his name associated 
with so egregious a blunder. Mr. Ed 
munds’s feeling is said to have been 
heightened by the fact that the Mugwump 


that 


written 


not 


know, without telling 


have 


editors did 
more than to 


he ‘‘had 
+ 


such stuff.” 


Sense 
The warmth of the Senator is 
think that 
the Mugwump editors was natural also 
The ] 1 the truth the 
tariff with uncommon prec ision and force, 


and the Mugwur 


but we in the mistake of 


, 
atural 
natural, 


ol about 


etter t 


np editors have been aware 
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fora long time that Mr. Edmunds’s private 





noted for just those 


correspondent e Was 


qualities. The Vermont Senator can hardly 


have forgotten a certain private letter, 
written cight years ago, in which he de- 
scribed so picturesquely the rising, ‘‘ mus 
ket in hand,” of the Greatest Living 
Statesman from ‘‘behind Jay 


Gould’s ; 
breastworks.” The truth of that descrip 3 
tion was amply verified the other day, when 
the same Statesman showed that the 
‘““musket ”’ is still loaded in defence of the 
trusts which have been an outgrowth of the 


same 


corporations since the ‘‘ musket,” was first § 
shouldered in their defence. Surely the 2 
man who pointed out with such happy exact- : 
ness the location of the ‘ musket,” might : 
readily have been expected to say that ‘* the 3 
manufacturers get practically the sole bene 
fit” of the tariff. But what Mr. Edmunds 
loses in this case Mr. Plumb gains. The 
latter is now perceived to have powers as a 
letter-writer at least equal to those of his col 
league, Ingalls, whose discovery that there 
Was not one real leader among al) the can 
didates before the Chicago Convention, aud 
whose identification of the vreatast states 
man of New Jersey as ‘some fellow ke 
Phelps,” placed him at once in the front rank 
of letter-writers, ancient or modet 
That ‘cyclone of fear” which Chauncey 
Depew said last June was the only hope for ; 


the Republicans, is not sweeping the work- 
ingmen into the high-tarifY party quite as fast 





as was expected. The Michigan State As 
sembly of Knights of Labor held its an- 
nual session at Detroit the other day 


been sent 


views on 


Circulars had out requesting 
an expression of the tariif, Re- 
plies were received from 44 local assemblies, 
of which 8 favored absolute free trade, and 
29 tariff reform as proposed by the Demo- 
cratic party, while only 7 expressed any de 
gree of favor for the present tariff. Mr. De- 
pew, by the way, has been tendered a reception 
by his friends and admirers on his forthcom 
ing return from Europe, and we shall be in 
terested to see if it is equal in brilliancy to 
that which offered to the Plumed 
Knight. No reception, brilliant or otherwise, 


Was 


has yet been tendered to Gen. Harrison in 
this city, and we see no way for him to get 


one except by taking an ocean voyage. 
It might be well for him to act on 
this suggestion, and go to Enrope in 


stead of going fishing. The National Re- 
publican Committee could doubtless get a 
passage for him at reduced rates, and he 
could return immediately on the same steam- 
er which took him over. <A reception in the 
harbor could then be organized, and he could 
thus be formally recognized as one of the 
He might in this way 
work his name into the editorial columns of 
the New York Zriduiie. 


leaders of his party. 


Mr. Breckinridge of Arkansas has empha- 
sized the issues of the present canipaign by 
introducing tive bills to repeal or reduce the 
duties on articles monopolized ly trusts. 
In order to satisfy every vody, he has includ- 


ed the Standard Oil, the Cotton-Seed Oil, and 
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Mik. BI 
Tin National 
doubts about the advisability of putting Mr. 
Blaine on the stump in the West are not like 


1INE ON TRUSTS.” 


Republican Committee's 


ly to be quieted by his remarkable views on 


trusts,” as set forth in his Portland speech 


on Wednesday week, We quote the pas 


save 


“When President Cleveland delivered his mes- 
sage, he had something to say to the American 
people about the danger of ‘trusts.’ [ think 
there have since been no Democratic papers in 
the country, whether they understood the mean 
ing of the word or not, that have not been con- 
stantly warning the people as to the horrible 
danger of ‘trusts.’ Well, | shall not discuss 
trusts this afternoon. [shall not venture to 
say that they are altogether advantageous or 
disadvantageous, They are larcely private 
affairsactith which neither President Cleveland 
nor any private citizen has any particular 
right to interfere.” 


Mr. Blaine went on to say that, aside from 
this point, he desired to impress upon his 
the out 


because 


hearers the fact that trusts were not 
growth of the protective system, 
England, under a system of free trade, was 
‘literally plastered all over with trusts.”” As 
proof of this, he cited an article which he had 
found in a London newspaper, announcing 
that all the manufacturers of coffins and all 
the undertakers of the United Kingdom bad 
formed a trust with $2,000,000 capital. 

We will not 
whether the proof which Mr. Blaine cites in 
that England is 
‘literally plastered all over with trusts,” is 
adequate or not. If it) be accepted as ade 
puts Mr. 


dwell upon the question 


support of his assertion 


Blaine in’ the posi 
that 


are no more objectionable than protection 


quate, it 


tion of maintaining free - trade trusts 


trusts, and = strengthens his main = con 


tention that private af 


fairs, with which neither President Cleveland 


trusts ‘are largely 


private citizen has any particular 


interfere,” 


nor any 
right to 
from that taken by the Republican 
Harrison and Mor 
Hlarrison him- 


This is a very different 
view 
platform, upon which 
ton are standing ; but) as 
self 
less defender of I 


declares Mr. Blaine to be a ‘‘ match 
tepublican principles,” it 
may have to be taken as orthodox during the 


campaign, The platform says 


‘* We declare our opposition to all combina 
tions of capital organized in trusts or otherwise, 
to control arbitrarily the condition of trade 
among our citizens,and we commend to Congress 
and the State Legislatures, in their respective 
jurisdictions, such legislation as will prevent 
the execution of a// schemes to OPpress the peo 
ple by unite charges on their supplies, ol by 
uniust rates J wr the transportation or ther 


products fo market? 
It is 
ini if the people are 
opinion, ts the peopie are 


in Mr. Blaine’s 
‘ oppressed by 


nobody's business, 
undue charges on their supplies” 
affair” of 
capitalists who organize the trust which de 
Of course, then, 


the : private 
erees the “ unjust charges.” 
Congress and the State Le 
business to meddle with it, and the Republi 
can national platform commits an imperti- 
nence by directing them to do so, There is 
nothing todo, in Mr. Blaine’s opinion, but to 
let trusts alone; for, after citing his proof of 
‘* Now 


1 think, my friends, that we might safely 


the coffin trust in England, he savs: 


bury all the President’s predictions of evil 


from trusts in this country in, the graves in 


” 


about to £o Of 


yhiech 


coffins are 


those 





that is | 
the enterprising | 


The Nation. 


course, the denunciation in the Republican | 


platform will have to be buried there also 
The party 
leader, or part with him. 

Nobody will deny that if Mr, 
knew that the Republican platform contain 


must cither follow its greatest 


trusts, as ‘* schemes to 


undue 


ed a denunciation of 


oppress the people by charges on 


their supplies,” he must also have known 


that, in coming to the defence of trusts, 


and in ridiculing 


Blaine } 


President Cleveland and | 


the Democratic press for opposing them, he | 


was injuring his own party and its chances | 


in the election. 
that he had read the platform carefully. It 


Yet there is direct evidence | 


will be remembered that the platform was | 


adopted several days before the nominations 


were made, It was cabled 


London press on June 21; and on June 22, 


the correspondent of the World, who 


on very friendly terms with the Carnegie 
coaching party, sent an account of the day’s 
proceedings in which he said 


“Mr. Carnegie carries a copy of the Republi 
ean platform as adopted in’ Chicago, and 
cherishes it with tender regard. ‘ What do I 
think of it /? he said. ‘ Why, it is the finest 
platform that was ever constructed. When we 
[Carnegie and Blaine] read it over again last 
night at Jedburgh, we came to the conclusion 
that there was not even a single particle that 
we wou!d wish to have altered.’ ” 


in full to the 


Was | 
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ENGLISH FOREIGN MAILS. 

Tuk only respect in which England will not 
have to serve the protectionist orator, until 
November, as a fearful example, is in her 
policy of liberal payment for carrying her 
Both those, like Mr. Hl. K. 
‘subsidy, 


foreign mails. 
Thurber who fear the word 
those, like Gen. Harrison, who have lost all 
fear of that term, are agreed that the thing 
for us to do is to imitate the English plan. 
that why it 


they are not 


and 


Exactly what plan is, and 


was adopted, careful to 


state. Indeed, it is to be feared, from their 
vague statements, that they do not) know, 
For the sake of faith, 


hoped that they do not, and that some of 


“ood it is to be 


their 


their positive assertions are made in igno 


rance, At any rate, it is worth while to set 
forth the facts and their explanation once 
nore, 

It is unquestioned that) England expends 
large sums on her foreign mail service, From 
the estimates submitted to Parliament by the 
Post-oftice for the March 31, 


ISN7, we find that the following sums were 


vear ending 


called for, the grouping being by continents: 


If Mr. Blaine went over the platform. so | 


carefully then with Mr. Carnegie, it is scarce- 


ly possible that the plank denouncing trusts | 


escaped his eye ; but if it did, how could he 


have 


failed to have his attention directed to | 
| 


it when he read the New York 7ré/ine’scom- | 


ments on the platform ? 
must have read them. 


the text of the platform, in its issue of June 


for, of course, he | 


In its headline over | 


22, the 7rihune called especial attention to the | 


fact that * condemned,” and 


editorially, on the same date, it said : 


trusts wert 


‘It is a grand platform, because it utters | 
plainly the hostility of the Republican party to | 


those Trusts and combinations byachich the 
best fruits of the protective systent are tn some 
eases denied to consumers.” 

What explanation, then, can be given of the 
Mr. Blaine spoke delibe- 
rately, and revised the report carefully before 
to the 
politician not to have calculated the effect 


Portland Spe ech ? 


giving it press. Ile is too sharp a 


of his words. Taken in connection 


Europe SOT.O00 


Atrica : ; OS GO 
America. L078, 125 
or 2. 170,000 

Total. $3,026,745 


The cost of the packet service within the 
United Kingdom, $611,560, is not reckoned 
in, of course. 

It is only since 1860 that the Post-oflice has 
had the letting of contracts for carrying for- 
eign mails. Before that date the matter was 
in the control of the Lords of the Admiralty. 
their cost to the 
country was as much as $5,000,000 yearly, 


Under management the 
with great incidental favoritism and corrup 


tion. As the result of a Parliamentary in 


| quiry, the whole thing was put in charge of 


Business 


Com 


the Post-office, in the year named, 
methods were immediately adopted. 
petition was open, penalties for nop-fulfil 
ment of contract were rigidly exacted, and 
the consequent economy at once became ap 
parent. No special appropriations are made 
to cover the cost of the foreign mail service, 
as it is paid out of the general Post-oflice 


| surplus, which is about $15,000,000 a year, 


with | 


the extraordinary conduct of his friends in | 


the press since Harrison’s nomination, and | 


with the ovation 


Which has been given him by his followers 


in connection personal 


here and in other cities since his 
the complete obliteration of 
makes but 
namely, that he 


deliverance one impression, 
and his 


love for the Chicago platform or 


| didates, and are determined to defeat them. 


vislatures have no | 





No more deadly thrust at the Republican or 
any other candidate could be aimed, at this 
time, than to make him the champion and 
defender of the oppressive and hated trusts. 


return, to | 
Harrison, his | 


friends have no | 


its can- | 


| 


When Mr. Blaine did that service for Har- | 


“knife” 
vitals. The party must henceforth either pul 


rison, he put the 


with Blaine and Trusts against Harrison and 
his platform, or it must repudiate Blaine and 
The 
policy is in full 


Trusts and thus split itself in twain. 
‘aut Blaine aut nullus” 


operation 


deep into his 


In fact, the whole 


cost is nearly earned by the postage on the 


and steadily increasing. 


mail matter carried, added to the colonial re- 
payments hereafter to be mentioned, Last 
year all but $200,000 of the total expense 
was earned. 

Now 
that the sole reason for the enormous growth 


of English shipping, in the last thirty years, 


the subsidy advocates who argue 


is the obtaining of mail contracts by a few 
lines, 
things in the situation 
now, as we have shown, only about half as 


make complete oversight of many 


England is paying 


much for this purpose as in the days of sail 

But American sailing vessels 
more than held their own then. The English 
a which existed then, if ever, did 


ing vessels. 


subsidies,” 
not drive the Americans from 
did they have any marked effect: in expand 
The man who 
will 


the ocean, nor 


ing the shipping of England. 
fixes his eye on mail 
the immensely more potent  in- 


contracts, and 
not see 


fluence of the change from sails to steam, 
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vl and from wood to iron, and of our insane re the carriage of | ean 1 . 
: fusal to buy what we cannot build, seizes | she says it is. t 
upon an incidental cause, and lets the main | with her colonies i ve a may . 
ones £o. W here England has on sul er Gisposa 
sidized line, so called, she has a sco in it « 
} subsidized For a lone time it the be n iit r 1 \ y 


ning of experiments in steam navigat 
was doubtful if Government aid would not Now, the United St 


be indispensable. The Inman Line was the ration, as (rove 


first to demonstrate, in 1857, that steams Ips touch with | l 
could be run at a profit. After that, hun- | want a naval reserve, it 
dreds of other lines were established for it and ntain it 
> England meets two great needs of hi hir 3 
perial Government by means of her large | where in) particular, w 
payments for carrying foreign mails. Or ticular to carry It w 
is the need of rapid and regular commu simply Imposs for r ( \ 


tion with her colonial dependencies Phat | let contracts for t f 


this is one aim in the establishment of the VAN served by | 

packet service is seen clearly in’ the terms of Phere could 

the contracts let. Official despatch are | dit With us I \ 

to be carried free Severe penalties are | surdity of the law of M ISS. \.M 


provided for every hour of delay beyond | Vilas show 


the advertised schedule of trips ind the where i} tter ol 

schedule is figured to a finer point ry | Only i \ \ * 
year. That this service is largely for the was there DOSS 

sake of the colonies is seen in the fact that \\ 


they have to foot a part of the bill. The | add tl 


estimated repayments from the colonies for | possibility 
the year we refer to amounted to ess | only one route. The ropriation of $ 
than SOI8,S800—over one sixth { th total ] ISSO Whs mennt ns 


outlay. These repayments are turned into | the companies thought, by t “ 





the exchequer as extra receipts, though rea thev all hastened t le thie . 
ly, of course, they diminish the cost of t si thine would be tr f any 
service by so much tion now Alt 
\nother need of the Empire is sv itor t 
ers for use in time of war The mail stear ind 1 ] 
>» ers supply this. By the terms of the con- |} ble in every 


pry 
tracts, they can all be taken by the Govert her foreign mail service \ 


| ment on short notice. Inthe Egyptian cam 


: ; . . — by} WINTS \ NEN j 
pulgn of SSL, for exampie, several of the l 
*4° . } } { \ 
magnificent Peninsular and Orienta net = 
were used as transports for troops ar S : IN ( 


to help in the subjugation of Arabi Mr > 


We areaware that our remarks will seen indertaken t ISas viol . 


ue : 
quite beside the point to the prote S | 
l Pia] } t ] ryteore y —. | < 
reader who has been carefully educated t 
believe that these English payments for lotations t DASSa tus 


varrving the mails are made witl 
reference to the extension of English trad racter Wh 

It only remains, therefore, to show y a] stitutes tf re! \ ' 
comparison of the payments with the trad SCUSSIO! . : 
how utterly impossible it is that the protes liscuss 


tionist theory of the relations of t] we sl 








should be correct. England's trade with | tinualls i : \ 
Europe is about two and one-half times | Means l 
her trade with Asia; but vs 
the lines of steamers running to Asian ports | des 
about twenty times as much as to lines ply Ss serl . r tor s 
| ing between England and European ports t 
ev Morai: There are English colonies in A nomy has 
| and none in Europé But the ect \ tis ntol N 
be made that the cases cited ar fir perf : 3s 
way, and f d S 








ers carrving the West Indian mail 1 ness of t t 





ceive within $35,000 as - i S r 

rving the mails t { Ss s : 
$465,000, as against $500,000 - 

Can say, ifter con iT yr ft 8 ~ = ¢ ¢ 

} land's mot u Q . : i \ 
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of population, which occupies the closing 
In 


know 


pages of ‘ Unto This Last,’ Ruskin says: ‘' 
of thought I 
none so melancholy as speculations of 


human 
thi 


all the ranves 


political economists on the population ques 
tion.” tuskin does not mean by this that 


the speculations are ‘‘ melancholy ” as being 
erroneous, for in the sentences that follow he 
extreme 
statement of Malthusian doctrine. As to the 
facts, they were so ‘‘melancholy” to Malthus 


that he could only tind 


subscribes to the crudest and most 


comfort in such 
features of the situation as gave promise of 
foresicht pru 


dence; While Ruskin dispels the melancholy 


men’s improvement in and 
of the subject by turning his face away from 
the facts, and indulging in the contempla- 
the 
search for felicity as well as food,” by whom 
‘it will found at last that all 
things are also necessary—the wild tlower by 


tion of a ‘‘ wise population ” engaged in ‘ 


he lovely 
the wayside as well as the tended corn; and 
the wild birds and creatures of the forest 
well as the tended cattle; because man doth 


as 


not live by bread only, but also by the desert 


manna—by every wondrous word and un- 


knowable work of God.”’ 
It seems to be a necessary accompaniment 
of this irresponsible frame of that 


of all sense 


mind 
sentimentalists should be bereft 
of preportion and even of common. sanity 
of judgment when considering the work of 
It 


that any one should suppose that selfishness 


scientific students. is almost incredible 
and trickery and avarice have been advocat 
but 


he continually 


ed by the economists; Ruskin does this 


writes as if these 
} 


and more: 
vices had to : 


great extent been actually cre- 
ated by them. Ile says ‘‘ that this which 
they have called commerce is no commerce 
at all, but cozening, and that a true mer 
chant differs as much from a merchant 
according to laws of modern political 


economy as the hero of the ‘Excursion’ from 


Autolycus "He speaks of the passion for 


luxury in furniture and dress being, ‘‘ for 


conomists, as 


the most part, provoked by 


advantageous to commerce’; and, to quote 
what is at Dnce the most extravagant and the 


ih] } 


most incomprehensible passage of this kind 
that we have encountered, he says (in ‘ Mune- 
ra Pulveris,’ 1871): ‘‘ Meantime, the theories 
of ‘international 
Modern Political 


about last year’s pillage of France by Ger 


values,’ as explained by 


Economy, have brought 


many, and the affectionate relations now ex 
isting in consequence between the inhabitants 
of the right left banks of the 

Mr. Stimson urges, reasonably 
that it not by the 
opinions which he 


and Rhine,’ 
enourh, 
is childish and absurd 
occasionally expresses 


be 
Nor do we judar 


that Ruskin should judged as an econo 


mist. him by them; but 
it is evident to us that they are only extrava 
of 


from the false notions of 


gant specimens What naturally results 


economic research 


which pervade all his writing on that subject, 
and which are found in suflicient abundance 
Writers in 


in the works of 1 scholastic 


Lore 


whom the sentimentalist s 





pirit is less appa 
rent. What sober econon have endea 
vored to do is to gain insight into 
the working of the forces whieh make the | 
economic world what it is, and into the 


| est 





| 
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agencies by which the operation of these 
be modified. Most of the 


English economists whose work has produced 


forces may 
an abiding impression have been men deeply 
devoted to. the 


Mill, have expressed the profound 


welfare of their fellows; 


some, like 
abhorrence ot 


the injustice of existing 


conditions, and have looked forward hope 


fully to a better time coming ; but all have 
felt that their task as economists was simply 
to understand as clearly as possible the causes 
that determine economic phe nomena 
be that to do this i 


It may 


snot to have a lofty mis 
men love the light, there 
those the 


striven to see 


but as long as 
be 


thinkers 


sion ; 


*) 


will who will admire 


found 
that earnestly 
Without daring to pronounce judgment, how- 
1 the 


despi 
prophets who pronounce judgment without 


have 


sed by 


ever much they may be 


patient endeavor to see. 


ARCH.LMOLOGISIS EXPERTS. 


IN a recent number of the Classfeal Rerieir, 


VS. 
M. 
Salomon Reinach summarizes the history of 
his 
cotta groups which, during the last eight years, 
offered the 
markets as ‘ Cymiman,” * Myrinwan,” 
lately de 


pride enu 


attacks upon the authenticity of the terra 


have been ia various European 


be Kphe 
sian,” and vaguely scribed 
* Asiatic 
merates his triumphs over 


archa olog 


more as 


and with justifiable 
many of the leading 
ists who, at first discrediting his opi 
} to 


been his 
side during a long controversy, the spirit of 


nions, have gradually Won over 


which has not been wholly scientitic. The case 
There 
to 
croups in question, as 


is by no means closed yet. are still a 


maintain the 
the 
correspondence in the London Athenaun dur 
but the fact that 


number of authorities ea 


authenticity of the 


rer 


ing the month of June shows; 


the directors of the Berlin Museum have been 
convinced—though, as we imagine, strongly 
against their will—and that some of the most 


beautiful terracottas in that and other German 
museums have been withdrawn from the show 
cases as modern forgeries, i 

We 


rret that we see such 


in itself a victory 


of no Mean importan“e, confess that it is 


gems as the 


not without re 


famous Charon group, and the Ganymede and 


the Eagle, among the convicted class, for they 
ranked with the most beautiful terracottas in 
any collection; but great is truth, and they 


have gone where they belong, while we are left 


to moralize upon the 


made them the more d 


fact that their beauty 
eceptive. 

With the main issue of the controversy we 
have little todo. At this 
the very slender opportunities which 


ve distance, and with 
\meri 
to examine and handle these 
i with pportunities of 
pn be 


i Judgment upon the arguments of 


eans have at best 


Objects, as Cc the 


ypare 


} 


almost every Et would 


idle to sit i 


ve an scholar, it 


M. Reinach and his opponents ; but the discus 
sion contains two lessons which, it seems to us, 
should be brought home to every American 

lector, and to everv American student of 
archeology. The tirst of these is with regard 
tothe danger of purchasing so-called) Greek 
terracottas without 


the assistance of the very 
The fact that the 


great museums of Eu- 


best experts in such matters 


agents and officers of the 


rope have been repeatedly duped in their pur 


chases, should serve as a serious wi 


travellers and amateurs from this 


country, 


The forgeries of terracottas nowadays are so 
clever as to defy everything but tl nost eX 
pert and intimate knowledze of the tricks by 
which they are produced, and there are, in apy 
part of the world, few disiterested people to 





| 
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whom these tricks are familiar. So perfect is 
the imitation of all visual evidences of anti- 
quity which has now been attained in this ras- 
cally craft, that we might almost say the ap- 
vearance of an object is no indication whatever 
of its genuineness; and the Charon group, 
above alluded to, so skilfully reproduces the 
spirit and the manner of real Greek art that it 
was not only purchased by the Berlin Museum 
at a very large price, but described at length 
inthe Arehdologische Zeitung by one of the 
first of German archeologists. 

We urge the warning thus strongly because 
the question is one of great importance to the 
future knowledge and appreciation of Greek 
art inthis country. The museums which are 
springing up in all parts of the United States 
later be the 
receptacles of the countless works of art of 


will probably sooner or made 
all ages which now are pouring into the country 
It 
scrupulous dealers that Americans, as a class, 


year by year. is well known among un- 
are the easiest people in the world to impose 
upon; and it is certain that a very large pro 
portion of 
\thens, Italy, Paris, London, and elsewhere, 
find their way to this country. Now if these 
remain in private hands, it is unfortunate 


the spurious antiquities sold in 


un 
fortunate for the possessor, and unfortunate 
for his friends who admire an object for what 
it 
museums, as they are constantly doing by gift, 


is not. But when these objects appear in 
loan, sale, or bequest, the misfortune becomes 
a public one. Unless the authorities of the in- 
stitution have access to higher expert assistance 
than is yet obtainable in this country, they are 
themselves liable to deception; and the imposi 
tion, through no fault of theirs, affects the pub 
lic whom the museum is intended to educate, 
For the 
interest of all lovers of ancient art, we cannot 


their own sakes, therefore, and in 
too strongly impress upen travellers who are 
tempted to purchase those charming relics of 
Greek life, the necessity of 
person ol acknowledged authority before do- 
and of extraordi 


nary circumstances attending the opportunity 


consulting some 


ing so, mistrusting any 


to purchase. One of the commonest tricks of 
the trade 
scure Village in Greece or Italy which is likely 
to be passed through by travellers, and then 
excavate them in the presence of an enthusias- 
or American, who is naturally 
not slow to buy what lie has ‘seen dug up with 


is to bury the forgeries in some ob- 


tic ** milord”’ 


his own eyes.” 

The second lesson enforced by this contro- 
versy is one which both students and those who 
make use of their knowledge would do well to 
take to heart, and that is that an archeologist 
and an expert are two entirely distinct beings. 
Their training is different, their knowledge is 
different, and the two are very rarely com- 
bined, in anything like perfection, i 
The knowledge of 


n the same 
person. an archeologist is 
largely theoretic, his training academic. His 
is to know, down to the minutest 
the of all the schools 
and epochs of the branch or branches of art to 
In the matter of 


terracottas it would be to recognize at a glance 


ambition 
point, characteristics 
which he gives his attention, 


the locality and date in which a given figure 
originated, provided it were genuine, and the 
artist it created, 
If the figure displays anachronisms or other 
anonialies, his suspicion of its authenticity may 
be aroused, and then he displays one element of 
the expert; but this is one element of many, 
and the counterfeiters are no longer caught in 


under whose influence was 


this trap as often as they used to be. 
On the other hand, the knowledge of the 
He need 


nothing of schools and epochs, archaic 


expert must be, first of all, practical 


know 
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im; but he must know what ! 
ind what is a His trainiz 
handling, ftindnh buvir i 
pit fter forging on V1 
short, his is the ki \ tf tl 
the scholar—and the dealer t 
of his trade An ineider wl 
Smyrna not manv vears sin str 
trative of this point The rey <4 
of a large | pean museum w 
fragment of a very beautiful br 
a peasant from the interior of 
The gentleman, who is an r 
creat reputation, examined t 
carefully, tested it by every de 
and found it satisfactory Fear 
that its remarkable beauty 1 
set his judgmenc, he decid to 1 
avent of another museum before | 
went over it carefully t the in 
ere W 
y ik 
v1 
eh 
good reason lew 
ment, scanned it critically a m 
on it two or three times, and tl 
back wit i reproa to then 
knowing it for a forgery at firs 
quent experiment showed tl 
\ few of the great mu 
fortunate Im possessing me \ 
same t il t ye . 1 x 
skill, but thev might a st 
hands 1 it is onlv in stitut 
where t vaden kr 
t tset. and wh } 
tl int hand f t 
oe n t ind tT 
that ¢ I it . n 
I! iis ¢ itt it is ! t 
archo] i s the on t 
to see carried to a hig t 
and for this we have ti ! st r 
dicatior but for tl thet 
ledge we must rely upon ou 
( an until out vn ectl S 
larger and much richer it 
SHERRYLAND AND (¢ 
Bat 
iN ng from Seville to Cadi 
the « ce between rail and riv 





perusal of De Amiucis’s live 





lv desc 
journey down the Guadalq ir 
one to try the steamboat: but o 
nation it becomes apparent that 
rived less amusement from t! 
than from a company of Ita 
who happened to | iboard 
well-posted Ford admits tha 
quaintance wit thie r-fame 
dlispe iny illusion wl t 1! 
conjured up: Phis i 
realitv as auil and dirty is 
Sheerness fhe turbid strean 
way through a illuvia v 
herds Of cattie an Ly t \ 
be more dreary Vhite sails 
livent Slient waters, ! 
tl desert steppe \ s 

I 
ippears more uninviting 
lirty, ye ¥ strear ‘ 
gypsies ed in ea a 
a name wt hits rt iy * 
the Roman period, when 3; 
forests and this river was na 
Cordova, Under thes ircur 
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teration. There has never been a better illus- 


tration of the fact that honesty is the best poli 
than the fate of the sherry 


ey—in the long run 


industry. Evervbody knows what fortunes 
have been made on sherry wine; but those 
times seem to be past Mr. Ingraham, the 


American Consul at Cadiz, prints in one of his 
reports the translation of a letter written by 
the Mayor of Jerez to the Civil Governor of the 

The Mayor complains that 
the 
not be more deplorable than it is. Capital bears 


province of Cadiz 
the condition of wine trade in Jerez could 
no interest, the vineyards have no value, and 


the town has become poor. Twenty years ago 
SO to 0 frances were paid per hectolitre, now 
Isto 14. The key 


plored by the Mayor lies in the fact that some 


only to the change thus de- 
firms began to import German aleohol, and te 
manufacture a vile, cheap compound which has 
injured the popwarity of the wine and limited 
the 
sold at any such price, 
be had 

there is 


sale of genuine sherry, which cannot be 
is still to 
| tasted some excellent samples—but 
little market for it. The extent to 
which the adulteration of Spanish wine is car- 
be the fact that 
dollars’ worth of German alco 


(to0d sherry 


ried on inferred from 
twelve 


hol (made 


may 
million 
of 

into Spain annually, of which Cadiz alone (the 
vot ' Thus the 
change from honest sherry to the rank com 


potatoes and beets) is imported 


port of Jerez SSSO,000) in 1SS6 
pound of villanous stuffs usually served up un 
der that name has benetited no one but the Ger 
man distillers. It would seem as if a remedy 
for this state of affairs might be found. 

After leaving Jerez, with its (literally) miles 
of sherry barrels piled up in rows like cannon 
the seacoast soon makes 
and the 


water and seaweeds, 


balls, the proximity of 
the 
‘ss redolent of’ salt 


At Sev 


itself evident in saline marshes 
bree 
ville one sees at almost every street cor 
filled with 


ly sized lobster-like claws, which are 


ner aman or woman with a basket 
moderat 
eaten with great avidity by the Spaniards of 
are 
and al- 
in flavor as the ** Oder Krebse” 


all classes. And no wonder, for they eX 
much better than real lobsters, 


‘ate 


cellent 
most as deli 
the Oregon crawfish. I 
of the bodies of 
these canyrejos, but could not find anything 
the But 


In speaking of the salt 


one gets in Berlin, or 
often wondered what became 


about the in vuide-books, every 


thing 
marshes, just referred to, Ford says: 


mm 
in its place! 
“Tn these 
marshes and along the coast breed innumerable 
small crabs, cangyrejos, whose fore-claws are 
form titbits for the Andalusian 
Thess de la 
off from the living animal, who is then turned 


Here 


is another opening for a Spanish Henry Bergh. 


delicious and 


ichthyophile. hocas Isla are torn 


adrift that the claws may grow again.” 


Still, it isa nice question of casuistry whether 


the cangrejos would rather be robbed of their 
claws only or be killed ** outright.” It would 
doubtless be a lingering death, involving more 
suffering than the tearing out of the claws, 
and with this sophistry the epicure may ease 


his conscience 


Presently, a most unique sight meets the eye 





of the tourist, which makes him imagine he has | 
suddenly arrived in Egypt. As far as the eye 

; ye | 
can reach, the landscape is pieturesquely stud 


ded with small, snow-white pyramids, Around 
ground is divided into square 
but and tilled 


Which is conducted thither by 


each pyran 


tlower-beds, dug out 


plots, like 
with salt water, 

’ 
eanals 


humerous Narrow 


mystery. The pyramids are solid salt, and the 


shallow beds are the pans in which the salt 
water evaporates. The salt crystallizes first 
along the edges of the pans, and looks very 
pretty—like a border of fresh-fallen snow, At 
Cadiz | was informed that ordinarily it takes 


That explains the 
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twelve days for one of these pans to 
evaporate, but the African wind called 
the levanter blows, three or four days suffice. 
As the dry, blustering levanter is greatly dis- 


ten or 
when 


liked in Cadiz, we have here a literal confirma 
tion of the saying that it is wind that 
blows noone good, The importance and extent 
of this salt industry may be inferred from the 
fact that it 
souls, San Fernando, ten miles from Cadiz, 


an ill 


supports a whole town of 27,000 


\nd now, on approaching ‘fair Cadiz, ris 
ing o'er the dark blue sea,” it is absolutely in- 
cumbent on the tourist to take his eye away 
from the window and turn it inwards—to in- 
dulge in historical reminiscences and enjoy 
the thrills of archaic emotion. For is he not 
coming to a city was founded by 
Hercules himself, eleven hundred years before 
half as old as 


which 
Christ, and which is therefore 
the world itself, according to the Hebrew le- 
gends/—a city which supplied the ancient Ro 
man epicures and amusement-seekers with salt- 
fish and dancing-girls; to which the ancient 
philosophers resorted to study the curious phe- 
nomenon of the tides, and which was long con- 
sidered the end of the world. 

It seems strange that it never occurred to 
so far as I know—to call Cadiz the 
Spanish Venice. Like Venice, it lies at sea 
seven miles at sea; and had the inhabitants of 
Cadiz wished it, they might easily have had 


any one 


canals instead of streets, for most of the streets 
begin and end at the ocean, Coming straight 
from the ultra-Moorish Seville, with its nar- 
row, winding streets, one finds it strange that 
the neighboring Cadiz, which also belonged to 
the Moors more than five hundred years, should 
have so much wider and straighter streets, and 
few or no patios or other Moorish characteris- 
tics. The explanation lies in the fact that almost 
the whole town was newly built and laid out 
after the English bombardment in 1506. Cadiz, 
being practically on an island, is much cooler 
than Seville Seville families 
come here to spend the summer—so that Moor 
ish patios are not essential for comfort, and 
one might say that their places are taken by 
the curious miradores, or turrets on the tops of 


indeed, many 


the houses, whence the natives can enjoy the 
sea-breezes and a magnificent view at the same 
time. The blue of the sky and the sea is no 
deeper at Cadiz than at Malaga or at Mar- 
seilles, and the reason, therefore, why it is 


» much emphasized in descriptions of 


always s 
Cadiz is because it obtrudes itself so much more 
vividly than elsewhere, owing to the entire ab- 
sence of smoke in the air, and to the glaring 
white of the houses, which are constantly being 
It is diflicult to understand the 
‘ternal, monotonous whitewash- 
ing in Spain. Religious fanaticism probably 
had something to do with it—the desire to hide 
and destroy the Moorish ornaments on the 
buildings. Or else the habit originated in the 
mistaken notion that because black absorbs the 
heat of the sun, white ought to afford a grate- 
ful relief. No doubt white is cool, but in large 
masses it is the most dazzling and intolerable of 
all hues, If snow ever fellin southern Spain, 
the inhabitants might be able to infer from the 


whitewashed. 
motive of this 


phenomenon of snow-blindness that the glare 
of white houses is very injurious to the eyes; 
or, if they were better educated, the same con- 
clusion be them by the re- 
markable frequency of weakness or diseases 
of the eve 
apt tosuffer from headache, which can be readi 
ly traced to the of the eye Why 
the town’ —if not ‘t red,” at any 
rate a sombre blue or 
cl 
perhaps yellow, the 


would foreed on 


Foreigners, too, at Cadiz, are very 


nerves 
not ‘* paint 
One never hears 
But 
of 


green ¢ 
such a thing as ‘ grass-blindness.” 


complementary color 
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the circumambient blue, would be the most 
poetic tint for Cadiz. 

It is the custom of tourists to hurry through 
Cadiz, making it a mere station on their way 
to Gibraltar or Tangier. From the mere sight- 
seer’s point of view this may be justifiable, for 
the cathedral is not a remarkable specimen of 
architecture, and of works of art there is only 
one that engages the attention of tourists—the 
last Murillo, in the former convent of San 
Francisco, in painting which the artist fell 
from the scaffolding and sustained fatal inju- 
ries. It must also be admitted that Cadiz is 
one of the noisiest cities in Spain at all hours of 
the day and night except between one and five 
A. M., the street-criers atoning by their abun 
dance and loudness for the absence of the sere 
no's song, Which has been suppressed, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the lower classes, 
who have no clocks to tell them the hour of the 
night. But, aside from these drawbacks, Cadiz 
is one of the pleasantest places in Spain to 
spend a week in. It is a very clean city, the 
beggar nuisance hardly exists, the society is 
the most cultivated in Spain outside of Madrid 
and Barcelona, the women the most graceful 
in Andalusia, and the Alameda, where every- 
body promenades in the evening, the coolest 
and the finest in Spain, commanding lovely 
views of the ocean, which is by no means al 
ways as blue as it is painted, but has its zones 
of dark green and purplish, according to the 
light. Andina walk along the sea-walls sur- 
rounding Cadiz, one meets With many unique 
sights, such as the large mercantile storehouses, 
sailors from all parts of the world, including a 
sprinkling of negroes and Moors, betokening 
the neighborhood of Africa, troops of soldiers 
always walking prestissimo, and, finally, the 
numerous fishermen sitting unprotected in the 
broiling sun, which would be insufferable were 
it not for the sea breeze. The fish they catch 
are of the most delicious flavor, especially when 
one gets them hot at the numerous small fish 
kitchens opening on the street, where they are 
fried in large kettles of olive oil. I tried these 
on the recommendation of the German Consul, 
who said that, however objectionable the ori 
ginal flavor of Spanish olive oil might be, this 
flavor entirely disappears after a few dozen 
fish have been fried in it. It then becomes as 
clear as water, and the fish fried in it are as 
crisp and as delicate in flavor as the best chef 
could make them. But that, the Consul added, 
was about the only thing fit to eat one could 
get in Cadiz, and as for himself, he chiefly lived 
on imported canned meats. Almost all the 
fresh meat is brought from Africa (Tangier), 
and is by no means of superior quality, while 
its price is so enhanced by the duty levied on 
all edibles at the city gates that only the 
wealthy can afford to eat meat--a chicken, for 
instance, costing 75 cents in the market. 

This tax on the most necessary articles of 
food, which makes living so inuch more expen- 
sive to all classes (not only in Spain, but in some 
other European countries), has always seemed 
to me protectionism gone mad, and made me 
look upon smugglers as the only upholders of 
natural law and human rights against tyrannic 
and idiotic legislation. Sitting on a bench in 
front of the hotel one day, a man accosted me 
in a mysterious manner, and offered me a 
splendid lot of fine cigars at a ridiculous price. 
Of course he was a smuggler, and | was almost 
sorry that I don’t smoke. The worst of these 
imposts is that neither the city nor the state 
derives any considerable benefit from them. 
Most of the money goes into the private pockets 
of the officials. Southern Spain is overrun 
with smugglers, whose trade is the safest one 
in the world, for they simply share their 
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4 plunder with the officials and scot - fret 

; wherever they pleas: An incident illustrat 

i their methods was told mie or wd authorit 
There is an old law a rding ft ‘ 
foreign vessel that enters th harbor of Cad 
without having undergene certain fort t 
of registering at a certain pli in s i 
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that would be levied on the goods, One day a 


ied to the amount of ten t es tl uty 


German vessel entered the harbor withou 
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no fault of the iptains ttn 
official could not be found Althe t 
d sel was not bound for Cadiz, but simply st ed 
i there to wait for telegraphic orders be 
: ceeding on its course, it was seized, and 
: ‘aptain wa nformed that } ‘ l i t 
pay a fine running into the hundre Isa 
é He appealed to the consul, wl meciat 
c went to Madrid, where 1 1 tha ‘ 
: otticials, from lowest to highest, bad 
figvuredl out what would ! their share of the 
plunder; and if he had not been ba | 
tine of his country md as ied 
threatening attitude, his mission would have 
; been a failure 


From time immemorial it has been t eus 
tom in Spain for every one, begim 
kings and ecclesiastics, to plunder and chea 
subordinates, who in turn could hardly ay 
following their example; and thus the thin 
has gone on from one end. of he iin 
the other My own experiences havi bre 
entirely of an unotticial nature, my impre 


sions of 


the Spaniards are almost al f 


favorable nature, except i tl matter 

bull-fights and ( lonai nstances st 
pendous ignorance— which the present met! 
ods of education are hardly kelvy to on 


dify; for | am told that even in Ca 
tivated by 


bovs ot 


the same lasses, studvin he same | - 


Yet the kernel of the Spanish peoy 
and sweet. Ihave trave 


nowhere have | found well-dressed peoples 


willing to go several blocks out of their way t 
direct you to a certain st t | \ i 


popular festivals, igain, the most perfect o1 
prevails, and one never sees so mu is 
angry look Che peasants are extremely ] 
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agitate our social and political life are not 
merely questions of dollars and cents. There 
isa moral side in them that makes them all 
powerful enemies of existing wrongs; it is their 


4 


moral weight thet warrants victory to them 
and causes waste of life to those who venture 
futile struggles against them. It is through 
their moral side that they are intimately 
linked with the happiness of each individual, 
with everything that is most dear to us, with 
the welfare of this nation and all the grand 
possibilities of its future. 

Kixpressions such as A reduction of the 
tariff will ruin the people,” really mean no- 
thing. They are convenient bridges for those 
who cannot swim in the seaof argument. 
They are used by people who do not think, or 
else they would not dare to utter such a 
despicable opinion of the vitality of this nation. 
They are the greatest festimonium paupertatis 
for those who have the courage to utter them: 
they are an insult to the pride of the nation. 
A nation like the United States never will be 





ruined by the loss of a few dollars. The real 
issue of the present campaign is not a tariff re 
duction of either 4 
but it is the same issue to-day that it was yes 
it is the fight for | 
or against corruption, Everything that relates | 


per cent. or 2 per cent., 
terday and four years ago : 


to protection means corruption. The history 
of the tariff is a history of corruption: the sys | 
tem of taxation on which it is based is a sys- | 
tem of corruption, beyond the control of the 
Government and the people: its result—the 
surplus—is a continual source of corruption: 


and its most conspicuous advocate is the very 
prototype of corruption. No industry, nay, no 
species of life whatever, can thrive under a 
protection that is a synonym of corruption. 
The present campaign is not merely a contest 
for less taxation, it is a contest for the purity, 
the glory, and the liberties of the nation that 
shall not be thrown asacarrion toa few crows: 
it is a fight of law and justice against the 
anarchy of dishonesty: it is the fight of the 
patriot who would sacrifice everything, his life 
and his property, to the welfare of this coun- 
try, against the friend of prostitution, who 
would sell for money the most precious pos 
sessions of humanity. 
» Who will be the vic 
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PARTY NAMES AND PARTY AIMS. } 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sik: The Nation of the “th inst. contained | 
two articles of special interest, which made me 
wish they could be read and laid to heart by 
every man who has brains enough to do bis own 
thinking, 
own. 1 allude to those entitled ‘ Laodicean 


or who dares to say his soul is his 


Polities” and ** Campaign Lying.” 
Every man who has any just conception of 
his duties and responsibilities as a citizen must 


be often tempted to lift up his voice against 


f 


the endless devices of demagogues for inthuenc- 


ing the popular vote. But while his indigna. 
tion is excited by the thought that great masses 
of people can be swayed by the mere utterance 
of plausible lies, which would be transparent if | 
men would but take the trouble to think for 
themselves, yet the obvious fact that they will | 
not do so, but will greedily swallow any gar 
bage their party leaders deal out to them, but 
refuse to taste of the most wholesome food | 
without their sanction, makes him despair of 
effecting any good result by addressing them as 
reasonable beings. He feels, too, that any at- 
tempt he may make to set them right by asim- | 
ple statement of obvious truths, will be attri 
buted to precisely the same spirit of one-sided 


The Nation. 


partisanship which he condemns in others, and 
he shrinks from the thought of thus demeaning 





| himself, 

| The blind attachment to a mere party name, 
without investigation of the objects of its lead- 
| ers, is productive of more real injury to the 
cause of just and wise government than any 
other source of evil. As long as a mere party 
name has weight in the popular mind, it will be 
made use of by knaves as a motive power for 
the accomplishment of their ends, A moment's 
thought should sutlice to convince anv one of 
the truth so ably set forth in the articles al 
luded to, that a ‘‘ party” is only to be judged 
by itsavowed policy. Ifitsobjects are changed, 
it is worse than folly to cling to the vehicle 
which new leaders are dragging to destruction, 
after working their way into the harness, like 
Munchausen’s wolf, by devouring the horse. 
And yet there are tens of thousands of men 
clamoring to-day for measures which the origi- 
nal Republican leaders would abjure, but which 
those who have assumed their places are hoping 
to carry through by putting them forward as 
the policy of the Republican party. 

A party is like a wave of the sea. Its power 
is as irresistible for evil as for good, but every 
individual drop of the human wave bears a 
weight of responsibility, born of the God- 
given power of judgment, which he is bound te 
exercise, instead of suffering himself to be 
blindly driven by the tempest of party spirit. 

C, 

MINNEAPOLIS, August 13, 1888, 

MR. BLAINE “COACHING” THE VOTER. 
To THE Epiror OF THE NATION: 

Sin: Surely no more friendly wish was ever 
uttered in behalf of the workingmen of the 
United States than that of Mr. Blaine at the 
ovation given him in New York upon his return 


** The campaign on which 


from England 





are about to enter should be prefaced, i 
were possible, by every voter in the United 
Mr. Blaine 
saw one of the most beautiful of countries in the 
What voter but could 


wish to pass by easy stages througb the green 


States seeing what [have seen,” ete, 
pleasantest of manners 


lanes of England to the hills and lakes of Scot 

lands Then how merrily must the horn of the 

coachman have sounded as Mr. Blaine and his 

party wended their way through the Trosachs. 
ae 


The trip down the Caledonian canal, the 
sachs, ani the Scottish lakes is, perhaps, the fin 
est of its kindin the world. IT would recommend 
it tothe voter as being far finer than the trip up 
the Rhine. But itis probable that Mr. Blaine 
had in mind something else than the scenery of 
the country through which he lately coached 
with Mr. Carnegie, and that he referred to the 
industrial conditions of England. Mr. Blain 
did not satisfy the curiosity of his hearers in 
this matter of what he saw, and so I beg leave 
to supply the want in the language of Thomas 
irskine May: 

‘The fruits of free trade are to be seen in 
the marvellous development of British indus 
try. England will ever holdin grateful remem 
brance the names of the foremost promoters of 
this new policy—of Huskisson, Poulett, Thom- 
son, Hume, Villiers, and Labouchere—ot Cobden 
and Bright—of Peel and Gladstone; but let her 
not forget that their fruitful statesmanship 
was quickened by the life of freedom.” 





That is what Mr. Blaine saw as the result of 
free trade. Had Mr. Blaine seen England be 
fore the advent of the policy of free trade, and 
while she was still shielded by walls of protec- 
tion, this (I again prefer Sir Erskine’s language 
is the scene he would have pictured to his 
hearers: 


‘**Our former commercial policy was founded 
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on monopolies and artificia? protections and en 
couragements—imaintained for the benetit of 
the few, at the expense of the many. 

Every produce and manufacture of England 
was protected, by high duties or prohibitions, 
against the competition of imported commodi 
ties of the like nature. Many exports were encou 
raged by bounties and drawbacks. Every one 
sought protection or encouragement for him 
self—utterly regardless of the welfare of others 
The protected interests were favored bv the 
State, while the whole community suffered 
from prices artificially raised and industry un- 
naturally disturbed. This selfish and illiberal 
pohey found support in erroneous doctrines of 
political economy; but its foundation Was nar- 
row self-interest.” 





The policy here described is the one that Mr. 
Blaine is so anxious to champion, Certainly 
he is the best-fitted man in the country to set 
forth the merits of this defunct British policy. 
Isita compliment to American workingmen 
to tell them that the one thine to save them 





from pauperism is to adopt the very policy that 


did make of English workingmen paupers ? 
Even a sea vovage is not sutlicient to make this 
policy healthy in America. 

Mr. Blaine also said that the wages of the 
American workingman could not be reduced 
And, pray 


they cannot be reduced without his consent, 


without his consent , why not ¢ If 


how is it that the wages of American iron- 
workers are only about one-half as much inand 


around Pittsburgh as thev are at Chics 





One of two things must follo 
condition of things Either th 
Pittsburgh at 
aristocrats. A student of political economy 





e paupers or tho 


would explain the ditference of wages in Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago by the natural law of sup 


ply and demand, but suc 


h a student would be 
reminded that the laws of nature find no place 
under a protective policy. There is something 
rotten in Denmark when such conditions arise 
under a protective tariff of 47 per cent. ad 


} 
Vaioretn. 


Mr. Blaine reminded hearers t to f 
get the true isst tt i i sis 
what he said, but in { sought to 
raise a ery and not to meet an issue. Mr 
Cleveland bas done the country one of his 
ereatest political services by making a true 
live issue for both parties, and Mr. Blaine will 
also render the country a service if, in his cam 
paigning, he will meet that issue fai iy and 


squarely, 

In conelusion I will sav that if every voter 
even after the campaign is over, can go and 
see what Mr. Blaine saw before it, he will find 


¢ 


it most refreshing and pleasing, and perhaps 





learn that a protective tari 


eclothin 


you hard of comprehension for the reason 


which you state in the Nation of August 9, in 
an editorial entitled * The New View of Cheap 
ness.” This reason, as [ understand you, is 


that clothing has been very much reduced in 


price during the 





Wages not reduced in the san 
tainly Gen. Harrison would not object to such 
a reduction of price, for it is due to improved 
methods of transacting business and to the in- 
vention of labor-saving machinery, and does 
not involve a cheaper mnan or woman under 
the clothing. 

But the reduction of price which you desire 
to procure by a reduction of the tariff, and to 
which Gen. Harrison objects, must be obtained, 
it seems to me, either by going to a foreign 
country for clothing, in which case some one 
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the pages of less known authors whom it seems 
unnecessary to mention 

Supposititious we took from the Latin Sup) 
posititius or suppositicius, comparable with 
which are adsertiplicius, adventicius, collati 
evs, collecticius, commenticius, conductictus, 


ete., ete, Such an adjective is based ona supine; 


and its termination expresses manner of orl 
gin. It is singular, therefore, that scholars 
like Bp. Mountagu and Abp. Williams, for in 
stance, should have elected, instead of suppost- 
titious, suppositious, which, answering to the 
factitious SUppOSttTOsus, from the stem SUP PO 
sitioln] osus, should denote fulness or abun 
dance of what is signitied by suppositio. Ac 


tual adjectives similar to suppositiosus are seen 
in ambitiosus, contentiosus, sedifiosus, and 
superstitiosus This pedageguery must be 
pardoned. It is risked in preference to possible 
obscurity. 

Except toimport “ frandulently substituted,” 
as, for example, when qualifying child, suppo 
sititious is hardly authorized by good usage. 
Mr. Dickens, in his ‘ Littie Dorrit, ‘Great Ex 
pectations,’ ‘Our Mutual Friend, and else 
where, makes it equivalent to * supposed,” but 
with dubious warrant, old or recent, 

What may be called, for distinction, the La 
tinistic to suppose, akin, in sense, to suppositi 
tious and the ineligible suppositious, is detined 
by Dr. Johnson, ** to put one thing, by fraud, 


in the place of another,” but is left unexempli- 
fied; and his editors, Archdeacon ‘Todd and Dr. 
Latham, go no further. It is not very unusual, 
however; nor are the related supposite and 


supposition unknown, Proofs here follow: 


Finding his wife Hyperia, that, in like man 
ner, Was delivered, but of a dead child, he sap 
posed this in the stead.” ** Your nephew dyed 
at Sea, and . I supposed my sonne in 
his place, who was receiv’d for him; and ever 
since he has beene bred as it he had beene the 
true Tygranes.” Anon., Ariana (1636), pp. 77, 
205 

**No supposed, false, subintroduced God or 
Gods.” Bp. Richard Mountagu (died 1641 
Acts and Monuments, ete. (1642), p. 21. 

* The Philistines would not sutfer the feet of 
men to tread upon that threshold upon which 
their but fictitious and supposed Deitie had 
fallen.” Rev. William Jenkyn, The Stil-De 
stroyer (1045), p. 5 I 

** He was then ina place where they under 
stood nothing better than supposing of false 
titles, and never remenrber anv reasons but 
such as they know will please their Clients 
Anon., The Comieal History of Francion 
(1655), Books I.-IIT., Pp ed 

* What he brings of the supposite and ima 

ginary causes of Paul, Barnabas, and Peter, 
proves,” ete. Rev. Dr. Robert Bailie (1655), 
The Dissivasire vindicated (1655), 
Dp; 21. 
‘TT beleeve T am not blameable for making 
this supposition” (of mysonne), Anon., Ariana 
(1650), p. 208. See the second quotation from 
this work, supra. 


Quotations are added for several more words, 
equally new to lexicography, derived from suj,/- 
pornere: 


“Hence there can be no difficulty in the 
meaning of the wowd Supposifality, which is 
the Abstract of the Suppositum.” Rey. John 
Serjeant, Soltd Philosophy (697), Pp. 99 Dr 
South, too, has suppositality, Supposital 
which it presumes, [ have not inet with 

* Whether (in any art or science whatsoever 
a bare Hypothesis, or sole suppositary argu 
ment, may not be gratis, and, with the same 
facility and authority, be denyed, as it is at 
tirmed.” Rev. John Gaule, The Mag-astro-man 
cer, or the Magical Astrological Diriner posed 


and pu ed 102), p 107 

** Witnesse, for instance sake, those queries, 
whither God be materia prima, and whither 
Christs divinitie might not swppositate a fly.” 
Rey. John Doughty (627), 4 ‘Dise jurse, ete. 
(1628), p. 12. 

** Passions, as Actions, are of Persons or Su) 
posites.” Dr. Richard Burthogge (1674), 
Det (675), p. 55, 
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Copious beyond the conception of all but 
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very diligent readers was the experimental vo 
cabulary of bygone times Superticial ob 
servers are Wont to credit our own age with 
extraordinary addiction to the misusage of 
new terms, Yet, as can have escaped no 


one accustomed to incursions into the 


dark corners of old libraries, scientific techni 


calities apart, the seventeenth century was no 
whit behind the nineteenth in opulence of ver 
bal innovation.— Your obedient servant, 
i. ea. 
MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, July 28, [SSS 


Notes. 


\ NEW edition, the fourth, of that excellent 
English handbook, * Descriptive Astrononiy,’ 
will be published next year; and its author, 
Mr. George F. Chambers of Eastbourne, Sus 
sex, recognizing that a book of such character 
must necessarily have many general detects, as 
well as contain a certain number of errors, no- 
tifies the astronomical world that he is pre 
pared to welcome suggestions and corrigenda 
from any and ev ery quarter, 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish immediate 
ly the President’s Message in large type, small 
quarto, with sixteen full-page moral and 
graphic illustrations from original designs by 
Thomas Nast. 
edition of the President's Message, with anno 


The ‘‘Questions of the Day” 


tations by R. R. Bowker, which has been de 
layed for some important additional material, 
will be ready about the same time. 

G. S. Fellows & Co., New York, announce 
‘Protection Echoes from the Capitol,’ ** con- 
taining 1,200 aphorisms and leading principles 
of the protective policy,” by Thos. H. MekKee; 
and * Memory Systems, New and Old, by A. E, 
Middieton, 

J.B. Lippincott Co, have in press ‘ An Ele 
mentary Treatise on Human Anatomy, by 
Prof. Joseph Leidy: * Inebriety: its Causes, its 
Results, its Remedy,’ by Franklin D, Clam, 
M.D.; ‘Tenure and Toil; or, Rights and 
Wrongs of Property and Labor, by John Gib 
bons; * Embroidery and Lace,’ from the French 
of Ernest Lefebvre; ‘Jesus in Modern Life,’ by 
Algernon S. Logan; * The Writer’s Handbook ” 

\ Marriage of Shadows, and Other Poems,’ by 
Margaret Veley: *Sinfire and Douglas Duane,’ 
by Julian Hawthorne; ‘The Owls Nest,’ from 
the German of E, Marlitt: ‘Memoirs of a 
Royalist,’ by M. de Falloux; * Life of Henry M. 
Stanley, by the Rev. H. W. Little: and ‘ With 
the Camel Corps up the Nile” by Count 
Gleichen. 

*The Pillars of Society, and Other Plays,’ by 
Henrik Tbsen, edited by Havelock Ellis, will 
be the September volume in’ the ** Camelot 


Series”; * Poems by Southey,’ edited by Sidney 


R. Thompson, in the ** Canterbury Poets”: a 
‘Life of Bunyan, by Canon Venables, in the 
“Great Writer Thomas Whittaker is the 
American publisher of these series 

In the making of pretty books England has 
been rapidly advancing of late, without, how 
ever, in any way threatening the preéminence 
of France it is as a pretty book that we are 
inclined to receive Mr. Alfred Pollard’s new 
edition of Sir Philip Sidney’s * Astrophel and 
Stella’ (London: David Stott). The type is 
well chosen and the page well shaped, albeit a 
thought too secant for the text; the paper is 
suitable; there is a frontispiece, and altogether 


the book reveals that its maker took thought 


land knew bookmaking to be an art. It is well 


made, also, in another sense, for the editor has 


done his work in scholarly fashion, supplying 
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an adequate introduction, many various read- 
ings, apd ample notes. 

Quite in place in the Messrs. Putnain’s ** Nug 
is La Motte Fouque’s 
with ‘Sintram’ contained between the same 
The little 
volume is convenient for the pocket, yet orna 


vet Series” * Undine,’ 


covers—the first prettily illustrated 


mental for the library shelf or table 
The end of Pepys’s Diary; Essays and Tales 
by Addison: Johnson's Lives of Addison, Sav 
age, and Swift; and Plutarch’s Lives of Py 
rhus, Camillus, etc., form the most recent ad 
ditions to ** Cassell’s National Library.’ 
Several years ago we reviewed Myers’s * Out 
lines of Ancient History, commending the au- 
thor especially for his success in making a 
readable book by ** willingness to omit names 
and dates which are not essential.” He has 
since published a * Mediwval and Modern His 
and the 


earlier work is now transferred to the publish- 


tory’ marked by the same qualities; 


ers of the later (Boston: Ginn & Co.), and re 
published in a revised form, In this revision 
President Myers has associated himself with 
Prof, W. F. 


sin, Who has undertaken the Roman portion, to 


\Hen of the University of Wiscon 
be issued next vear. In the present edition, 
therefore, the history of Rome appears in its 
original shape, as a temporary arrangement: 
this portion being without the maps and illus 
trations, Which are abundantly provided for 
the revised work, As compared with the ori 
vinal, this revised edition of the Oriental and 
Greek histories is somewhat enlarged, and, on 
the whole, improved. The maps, as in the mo 
dern history, are mostly taken (by permission) 
from Freeman's Atlas. The illustrations are 
well selected, and are genuinely illustrative—a 
rare thing in American school histories. On 
the whole, we know no brief account of ancient 
history so well suited as this to be read by in 
telligent persons (not voung children) who wish 
to acquire an accurate outline of events and to 
seize the spirit of the past. 

Mr. Jolin S. White's ‘ Recent) Examination 
Papers tor Admission to Harvard, Yale, Prince 
ton, Shettield Scientitie School,’ etc. 
Ginn & Co.), 
practical utility for teachers of preparatory 


(Boston: 


speaks for itself as a work of 


schools, It ought, however, cither to be pro- 
vided with a table of contents, or to have the 
several institutions designated by the head- 
lines of the pages. 

Prof. D’Ooge’s ‘Colloquia Latina 
D. GC. Heath & Co.) is the result of his own ex- 


57D 
(poston: 


perience in stimulating the interest of begin 
ners in Latin by oral dialogue. The dialogues 
here devised (or partly borrowed from classic 
authors) have attractive subjects and a consi 
derable variety, and are capable of being much 
extended by a skilful teacher. They are quite 
above tbe ordinary attempts in this direction, 
which are apt to be dreary enough. 
ir, W. J. Rolfe and his son, Mr. J. C. Rolfe, 
have edited with notes Macaulay's ‘ Lays of 
Ancient Rome’ for parallel reading during the 
study of Latin (Harpers), A portrait of Ma 
caulay is prefixed, and there are other illustra 
tions, some of which, we venture to think, 
ought to be retired from general circulation in 
favor of more recent and authentic representa 
tions, The editors dispute Matthew Arnold's 
judgment of the Lays as poetry, and fortify 
themselves by reproducing two English and 
one American counter-judgments. However 
this may be decided, there can be no doubt that 
the Lays are good enough poetry for youth, 
and are capable of being made into an accepta- 
ble text-book, Their declamatory quality and 
easy memorizing insure them a long vogue 
among schoolboys, 
The ‘ Lessons in English, adapted to the study 
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which he will publish, so that we are likely to 
have at last a final edition. There is apparent- 
ly nothing of serious importance in the changes, 
but the originals afford a fuller and in some 
parts a more natural expression of Keats’s mind. 
Among the items of interest is the mention of 
his friend Reynoldsas the author of the satire on 
** Peter Bell,” 


itself came out and gave offer 


which app ared before the poem 


eto Lamb, who 


wished the author “ whipt at the cart’s tail” 
for it; and, following on this. inserted in the 
journal letter, is a review of the skit by Keats 
which was afterwards printedin the Eraniner, 
This piece of prose was hitherto unknown, but, 
trivial as it is, has some interest. The new 
passages are liberally quoted from in this 
article, and cover many subjects, as was the 
habit of Keats's pen. The best one is his di 

scription of meeting Coleridge, of which we 
already have Coleridge’s own account. It is 
too long to be reproduced here, but it gives the 
list of topics spoken of by Coleridge in the two 
miles walk “at his alderman-like after-dinner 
pace ”—an endless list—and winds up with this 
brief but effective stroke of deseription: “1 
heard his voice as he came towards me—l heard 
it as he moved away—I had heard it all the in 
terval—if it may be called so.” This was the 
time that Coleridge felt ** death in that band,” 
as Keats took leave of him. The first draft of 
given, with 


‘Ta Belle Dame sans Mere.” is 


ting remarks upon its technique 


¢ 


some light jes 
by the poet, and it appears from the pape 
that its date was April-May, ISI, the blossom 
ing time of Keats’s genius. It is matter for 
congratulation that these letters have at last 
fallen into the hands of a competent editor. 
The magazine contains also the first of a serie 
of papers by Mr. Pater, upon Gaston de La 
Tour, in the style of his ‘Imaginary Portrait 


—Mr. James Knowles, the editor of the Nin 
teenth Century, has had the wit and. sxiil to 
persuade some of the leading foreign diplo 


matists in London to contribute articles on topics 
relating to the government of their own coun 
tries which they are best qualified to 
Mr. Phelps, our Minister, expounded the Con 
stitution of the United States—but its letter 
and its spirit rather than its actual working 

and he therefore said nothing particularly new 
or striking. The articles inthe .une and July 
numbers by M, Waddington, the French Am 
bassador, on local government and county 
councils in France, should be read by every 
thinking American, Not only is the subject 
one which is little known, and about which it 
is diflicult to obtain accurate intormation, but 
the articles contain instructive lessons and use 
ful hints on subjects of great importance to us 
The statements made by a man who has a prac 
tical knowledge of hissubject, are very ditferent 


from alithat can be learned by a mere theo- 





retical study of the French Constitution and 


laws, The most interestit part is that ex- 





plaining the machinery by which the French 
have built and kept up their splendid system of 
public roads—the best in the werld--and the 
want of which is such a biot on our civilization 
M. Waddington’s remarks on the manner in 
which the taxes for keeping up the roads are 
imposed, and by which the men who use the 
roads most are taxed especially for their main 
tenance, contain suggestions that are useful to 
us not only dn the country, but in our large 
cities. The paving taxes in New York, for in 
stance, are assessed entirely on the real estate 
in the street to be paved or in its immediate 


vicinity, on the absurd supposition that the ad- 








vantage of a good pavement accrues only to 
the owners of that property m giving it an-in- 


creased value. The majority of house-owners 
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in New York rarely use the street except for 


walking or riding in a horse-car, The brew- 
ers, the manufacturers, the shippers, the own- 
ers of drays and heavy carts, who use the 
streets most, and who succeed in destroying 
the best pavement very shortly after it has 
been laid, pay nothing for the paving: whereas 
in France they pay very highly on account of 
the damage which they do to the roads, and 
their assessments are regulated yearly after a 
discussion between them and the authorities. 


A very important contribution to our 
knowledge of the English laboring classes is to 
be found in Mr. Charles Booth’s very sugges- 
tive paper on the ‘* Condition and Occupations 
of the People of East London and Hackney, 
1887,” published in the Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society. The aim of Mr. Booth, 
whose similar investigations in respect. to the 
Tower Hamlets attracted wide attention last 
year, is ‘‘to show the relation which poverty, 
misery, and depravity bear to regular earnings 
and comparative comfort, and to deseribe the 
general conditions under which each class 
lives.” He accordingly divides the population 
of the district under examination, numbering 
about a million souls, from information collect 
ed from house to house and family to family 


by the School Board visitors, into eight classes 


| designated by the letters of the alphabet. The 


four classes A-D include the poor, using the 
term in its widest sense, A being the * loafers 
and semi-eriminals,” and D those who have 
‘small regular earnings.” Between these are 
the “poor,” persons having a ‘sufficiently 
regular though bare income, such as Iss. to 
s. per week for a moderate family,” and the 


‘very poor,’ who fall below these meagre 
tizures and live ina state of chronic want. In 
these four classes are to be found a little over 
thirty-five per cent of the population, the 
largest proportions being in the second, the 
‘very poor,” and the fourth classes: the “loafers” 
forming only a little over one per cent. Mr. 
Booth then proceeds to show the causes of this 
poverty. These he divides into three kinds, 
which he terms questions of employment—that 
;, irregular work, low pay, and small profits: 
questions of habit, as intemperance: and ques 
tions of circumstance, as Ulness or large family 
combined with irregular work, ete. Out of 
sixteen hundred families of the classes A and 
3, 4 per cent. were loafers, those who will not 
work; 55 per cent. were ‘‘ very poor’? because 
of irregular work, ete., 14 per cent. on account 
of drinking habits, and 27 per cent. because of 
illness or large family. The condition of twen 
ty-four hundred families in classes C and D 
was due in 6S per cent. to irregular work, 13 
per cent, to intemperance, and 19 per cent. to 
illness or large family. It appears, therefore, 
from these figures that irregular work and low 
Wag 


ges are the principal causes of poverty. In 
this connection Mr, Booth insists strongly upon 
the fact that 


ly the result of the competition of the very 


‘the poverty of the poor is main- 


poor.” To the rich * the very poor are a senti 
mental interest; to the poor they are a crushing 
load.” And he adds, evidently contident of the 
feasibility of his remedy: ‘‘ The entire removal 
of this class out of the daily struggle for exist 
I believe to be the only solution of the 


bhlem of poverty 





\nother important observation is upon the 
necessity of “ organizing the enforce: leisure” 
of the poor, He makes no suggestion as to the 
methods, beyond referring to Mr. Auberon 
Herbert's plan for educational classes, and in- 
viting the workingmen’s clubs to endeavor to 


supply some other place of rendezvous for the 





unemployed than the public house, There is 
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one ray of light which breaks the gloom of this 
paper in the confident statement that ‘the 
hordes of barbarians of whom we have heard, 
who, coming forth from their slums, will one 
day overwhelm modern civilization, do not ex 
ist. The barbarians are a handful, a very 
Among the 
numerous tables which Mr. Booth has prepared 


small and decreasing percentage.” 


as the result of his investigations are ten show- 
ing the occupations of the inhabitants of East 
London and Hackney. 
that by far the largest proportion are engaged 


From these it appears 


in the clothing and furniture trades and upon 
the docks. From another table we learn that 
one million, out of the four millions who live 
in London, are in the ‘ classes in poverty sink- 
ing to want.” At the close of his paper Mr. 
Booth stated that an inquiry similar to his was 
about to be undertaken in Central London and 
Manchester; also, that the results of his inves 
tigations were soon to be published in a book 
‘of which he would be editor, and to which 
there would be several able contributors,” and 
which would deal with many points referred to 
in his paper, and especially in the discussion 
which followed its reading before the Society. 


—Vol. tof the Astor Library Catalogue car 
ries on the alphabet from R to Z, and finishes 
this important work in 4,276 pages, as it has 
been determined to accompany this author-eata 
logue with no subject-catalogue or index—not 
even such as was printed with the earlier cata- 
logue. A subject-catalozgue is really much 
needed at the Astor Library, that which was 
furnished with the original catalogue having 
beenonly a fragment of what Dr. Cogswell in 
tended: and, though it serves a purpose, it falls 
far below what the public has a right to expect 
from solarge a library. But economical rea 
sons, we believe, prevented the Library from 
completing the former work according to Dr 
Cogswell’s plan, The Library has a subject 
catalogue on cards of the portion covered by 
these volumes, and also of the later accessions 
since 1580, or, at least, is supposed to have such 
acatalogue. But we know trom experience that, 
so far as the volumes covered by this author- 
catalogue are concerned, the subject-catalogue 
is rather unsystematic and imperfect, so that 
it strangely leaves a large number otf volumes, 
to say nothing of articles in periodicals, un- 
represented. We hope that before long the 
Library will print such a subject-catalogue as 
it needs and the value of its contents deserves. 
The method and the merit of the present cata- 
logue we have already discussed: but it may be 
interesting to note here, among its curiosities, 
that the largest number of pages is given to 
the letter B, 404, and S comes next with 357, 
then M with 322, and C with 500, A leads the 
vowels with 240 pages, and is followed by U 
with i008, and E with 104. The smallest num- 
ber of pages falls to X,1',. U also contains 
the longest entry under one main heading, viz., 
United States, which requires 76 pages, or, in 
cluding the entries in which United States ap- 
pears asa part of the title, 52. The public is 
very much indebted to the Trustees for so valu- 
able a help in consulting the resources of the 
Astor Library. 


—The convention for the creation of an In 
ternational Union for the Protection of Litera- 
ry and Artistic Works was signed at Berne, 
Switzerland, on September 9, 1886, by the rep- 
resentatives of ten countries : Germany, Bel- 
gium, Spain, France, Great Britain, Hayti, 
Italy, Liberia, Switzerland, and Tunis. The 
exchange of ratifications took place on Sep- 
tember 5, 1887, also at Berne; but on that occa- 
sion Liberia was not represented, and, there- 
fore, did not become one of the countries of the 
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a different constitutional purpose, and for a 


time coexistent with the associated Hundreds 
of which they were composed ” (p, 76). 

The longest paper in the volume, occupying, 
with notes and appendix, one hundred and sixty 
pages, is by Mr. ©. C. Pell-—“‘ a new view of the 
geldable unit of Doomsday.” In this valuable 
and elaborate paper we have a complete survey 
of the monetary system and the systems of 
weights and measures of the different nationali- 
ties of early Britain, from the point of view of 
the two parallel methods of dividing the libra 
or pound: the Roman division into seventy-two 
solidi (from which is derived apothecaries’ 
weight), and that of Charlemagne, which 
divided the pound into twenty solidi (shillings) 
and two hundred and forty denarii (penimes) 
(the same as in Troy weight). He also shows 


(p. 255) that there was a third pound, of 7,680 
grains, divided into 256 pence, which he con- 
siders as pre-Anglo-Saxon, but calls ‘* Mer 
cian,” because ‘** for a long period it was the 
basis of the moneys of account of the Kingdom 
of Mercia” 
portance. In this paper we find what is not 


this is, however, of inferior im- 


uncommon With persons of mathematical and 
statistical turn of mind—a habit of ignoring 
the intellectual needs of those who are not 
gifted with similar powers, so that many steps 
in the argument are obscure or left out alto- 
gether, Mr. Pell’s remarks in the discussion 
(p. 32) were quite unintelligible to us until we 
compared them with his paper: and even now 
there are several things we cannot understand. 
Where, for instanee, does he get his authority 
(p. 220) for saying that the Roman shilling 
(solidus), 1-72 of a pound of gold, was di 
vided into ninety-six grains / The Romans at 
no time had a weight called a grain; and cer- 
tainly the Roman pound did not weigh 6,112 
grains Troy. The gold solidus of the post- 
Diocletian period had a counterpart in a silver 
coin of precisely the same weight, 1-72 of a 
pound, known as the miliarense, and valued 
at l-l4of the solidus. The siliqua, of half of 
this value, gives us again the ha/f-siliqua, 1-288 
of a pound; that is precisely the scruple of 
apothecaries’ weight, the penig of the Anglo- 
Saxons; and it must be this with which he has 
somehow confounded his mythical grains of 
1-46 of a solidus. 

Another of Mr. Pell’s theories we cannot ac- 
cept—that ‘the words ‘ villanus’ and ‘ servus’ 
in Domesday Book do not necessarily imply a 
reference to one person only, They very often 
mean an estate of one or more villani, or servi, 
etc.” “ [have found,” he says, ‘*so many cases 
in the Hundred Rolls and other old) MSS. 
where the number of virgates exactly tallies 
with the number of villani, servi, bordarii, 
sochemanni, and libere tenentes stated in Domes 
day.” This is not surprising under any theory: 
but if his theory were correct, should we not 
expect this correspondence always to exist ? 
But this certainly is not the case, and our im 
pression is that the greatest irregularity exists 
in this respect. The mention of half-villani is, 
to be sure, 2 difficulty; but we should incline to 
explain it rather as half-service than as half- 
tenure, Neither can we agree with him that 
the serrus of Domesday Book ** was not a slave 
as we understand the word”; be is mistaken in 
the assertion that ‘‘ in the Latin translation of 
the laws of Ina, made in the twelfth century, 

the word ‘gebur’ is construed ‘ser 
vus.”"’ In Ina’s laws the word ygebur occurs 
only in chap. 6, $35, and the Latin translation 
uses the same word—yebures and geburo ; so in 
the Rectitudines, chap. 4. On the other hand 
sertus is regularly used in Ina’s laws to repre- 
sent theow (chaps. 3,11, 25, ete.). 


It is very proper that the systematic study of 





The 


Domesday Book should begin, as is done in this 
volume, with the attempt to determine this 
fundamental point of the territorial areas. 
This once done—and the present discussion ap 


Nation. 


pears to have very nearly accomplished it— 
new questions of the highest interest, social, 
economical, and constitutional, will present 
themselves in abundance. It is probable that 
we are even yet far from realizing the wealth 
of information in these several lines of inquiry 
which remains to be derived from this incom 
parable record. In this connection it may be 
worth while to call attention te Mr. birch’s 
‘Domesday Book,’ published by the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, as the 
most compendious introduction to the study of 
this book, and best suited to the wants of be- 
ginners, 


TWO EDITIONS OF THUCYDIDES, 


Thucydides Book I, Edited on the basis of 
Classen’s Edition by Charles D. Morris, Pro- 
fessor in the Johns Hopkins University. 
Boston: Ginn & Co, 

Thucydides Book: VII, Edited on the basis of 
Classen’s Edition by Charles Forster Smith, 
Professor of Greek in Vanderbilt University. 
Ginn & Co, 

The Sixth and Seventh Books of Thucydides, 
with an Introductory Essay, Explanatory 
Notes, and Indexes. By W. A. Lamberton, 
A.M., Professor of Greek in the Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa. Harper & Bros. 


Ir the ratio of the number of new text-books in 
any branch of study pursued in our high 
schools, academies, and colleges, to the whole 
number of students in those institutions is any 
indication of the extent to which that study is 
pursued, then the friends of classical literature, 
and especially of Greek literature, have no rea- 
son to complain. Two series of the ancient 
classic authors are now passing through the 
press in two of the great publishing houses of 
this country—‘t Harper's Classical Series,” em 
bracing both Greek and Latin authors, pub- 
lished under the editorial supervision of Pro 
fessor Drisler of Columbia College, and the 
** College Series of Greek Authors,” published 
by Ginn & Co. of Boston, under the supervision 
of Professor White of Harvard and Professor 
Seymour of Yale. Although these gentlemen 
have the general oversight of the editorial 
work, yet each volume is intrusted to a special 
editor, with entire freedom to carry out his own 
ideas of how the work should be done, so far as 
is consistent with the general plan. The lists 
of the names of special editors include a large 
portion of the most distinguished classical scho 
larsin America. In this respect there is per- 
haps nothing to choose between the two series. 
The latest issues of both which we have received 
cover in part the same ground, and thus suggest 
comparison. 

In their general appearance the books of the 
“College Series” are by far the handsomer. 
The ** Harper's Series” look more like school- 
books, the ‘‘ College Series” more like books 
for the library of a scholar. So far as legibili 
ty of the Greek text is concerned, both series 
deserve the highest praise; but the ‘* College 
Series,” by using a slightly broader type and a 
wider spacing, has secured for the Greck text a 
freer, more open, and handsomer appearance, 
which, though perhaps not necessary to legi- 





bility, is yet a commendable sacrifice of paper | 


to taste. The larger page and broader margins 


also contribute to the same end, 

The next great difference between the two 
series is in the arrangement of the matter. In 
‘* Harper's Series ” 


the text is placed continy 
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ously in the fore part of the volume, the notes 
in the back part; in the ‘ College Series” the 
notes are on the same page with the text—in 
disputably the better method for all the pur- 
poses of study—while extended discussions and 
textual criticism alone are relegated to the 
back of the book. 

Coming now to the works, the titles of which 
we have given, it will be observed that the 
seventh book of Thucydides appears in both 
Series. Prof. Lamberton, in ‘* Harper's Se- 
ries,” gives us an edition of both the sixth and 
seventh books. Prof. Smith, in the ‘* College 
Series,” gives us only the seventh. but Prof. 
White, in the prospectus of the series, promises 
us the sixth edited by himself. Even with this 
future publication in view, we think Prof. 
Smith would have done well to have pretixed 
to his edition of the seventh book a summary 
of the contents of the sixth. Certainly, with 
out attaining in some way a knowledge of the 
events recorded in the previous book the 
seventh cannot be fully appreciated. In fact, 
the two together form a book within a book. 
Had all the rest of his history perished, and 
these two only come down to us, although 
the loss to mankind would have been irrepara- 
ble, yet it would searcely have lessened the 
fame of the historian. The two books would 
still have been regarded, as they always have 
been and probably always will be, as the great 
masterpiece of the human intellect in the de- 
partment of descriptive historical literature. 
Thueydides considered the Peloponnesian war 
as the most important that had ever been car 
ried on up to his time. The expedition against 
Sicily, which forms the subject of the sixth and 
seventh books, he regarded not only as the 
greatest event of that war, but as the greatest 
in all Greek history. Impressed with this 
opinion, or rather sentiment, be exerted all his 
powers to make his narrative worthy of its sub- 
jeet, and the unanimous verdict of posterity 
has been that he was completely successful. 

When the Athenian people in their public 
assembly decided to undertake the expedition 
against Sicily, Athens was at the height of her 
power, Although the war with Sparta had 
been dragging on with varying fortune for 
fifteen years, yet it had hardly retarded her 
growth. The number of private citizens whom 
in our day we should call ** millionaires ” was, 
in proportion to her population, very great. 
The public treasury was full, revenues from all 
quarters were pouring into it, her only trouble 
was her ‘t surplus.” Wien the enormous cost 
of the expedition was dwelt upon by the few 
who opposed it. they were silenced by the 
popular ery, ‘* Money is no object: stop talking 
and tell us how much you want.” The two 
books in which Thucydides narrates the history 
of this expedition, the magnificence with which 
it set out and the annihilation in which it 
ended, form the two members of a mighty 
antithesis. It is wonderfully impressive to 
read the thirtieth and thirty-first chapters of 
the sixth book and then turn over and read the 
last two chapters of the seventh. Inthe former 
he tells us how, early ina midsummer morning, 
the whole population of Athens, citizens and 
strangers, flocked down to the Peiraeus to wit 
ness the departure of the fleet, and gazed in 
wonder and astonishment at the splendor and 
completeness of their own work; in the latter 
he seems in the compass of a few lines to have 
exhausted the resources of the Greek language 
in summing up the completeness of its ruin. 

In the character of the notes the two editions 
are entirely different. Ary two scholars edit- 
ing independently the same author will each, 
of course, find some points that he thinks 
worthy of attention which the other will pass 
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the text of all his poems with much critical 
and typographical accuracy: and where he has 
a new text of his own he has doubtless reason 
for the substitution. Thus, in poor Callanan’s 
fine verses beginning 
‘There is a green island in lone Gougane Barra 

he gives a version differing in some respects 
fromthat familiar to us in Croker’s and in 
Williams's collections, and, on the whole, more 
effective: yet this affords no explanation of his 


spelling the name « 


f the poem differently in 
different places. [t is ‘‘Gougane” (the usual 
form) on pages 9 and 734 and ‘ Gougaune ” 
(twice) on page IS4. In some cases we note 

leaves out Lady 
\ Million a Decade”; 
Halpine’s 


wit, his song in favor of the enlistment of 


omissions Mr. Connolly 
Wilde's strongest poem, ‘ 


and that best stroke of Charles G, 


black soldiers in the Union army, with its droll 
burden 
‘Ivery davin the vear, my boys, 
And ivery hour in the da 
Pillet Sambo be murthered in place of meself, 
And niver a word Vil say.”’ 

The exclusion of humorous songs has, we 
think, been curried rather too far; it may have 
been very well to draw the line this side of 
“The Night before Larry was Stretched,” or 
even of “ Bumpers, Squire Jones”; but we con- 
fess toa sigh at looking in vain for ‘‘ The Gather- 
\fter all, Mr. Connolly is 
better than his word, and gives us ‘* Groves of 
Blarney” and “The Widow Malone”; but it 
must be remembered that an Lrishman without 


ing of the Mahonys.” 


humor becomes a miserable being; if youdoubt 
it, visit the essentially cheerful slums of Dublin, 
and then the grim haunts of the transplanted 
Irish in Glasgow If we may believe one of 
our editor's best poets, this sense of fun extends 
fully among the priesthood; thus, in Arthur 
Graves’s ‘ Father O'Flynn,” we read: 
‘And though quite avoiding all foolish frivolity, 
Still, at all seasons of innocent jotlity, 
Where is the play-boy can claim an equality 
At comicality, Father, with vou 
Once the bish > looked crave at vour jest, 
Till this remark set him off with the rest 
Is it lave gaiety 
All to the laity 
Cannot the clargy be Lrishmen too 7? (P, 536.) 


Near and Far: An Angler's Sketches of Home 
Sport and Colonial Life. By William Senior, 
Angling Editor of the field. 
Sampson Low. 188s, 


London : 


Mr. SENIOR, to whom we owe several previous 
entertaining and well-written books on angling 
and pastoral life, has made this one in two di 
visions—the first entitled ‘Sketches of Home 
Sport,” the seeond, ‘Sketehes of Colonial 
Life.” The 


charming combination of narrative and diver- 


chapters on home sport are a 


gence therefrom to the varied topies of rural 
life and economics suggested by the scenes and 
incidents presented to the reader, and seeming 
to come naturally and properly within the 
scope of the chapter headings. No fishing ex- 
cursion is described in which there is not eon- 
veyed a pleasing and graphic idea of much 
more than the sport it yields—the peculiarity of 
the people of the district, Interesting facts of 
the neighborhoods (and what country so full of 
+} 


hem as England 4), the trees and flowers. their 


seasons and changes, the animal life—all inci 
dentally brought in, with searcely anything 
left out that a lover of nature would observe 
All this, however, must yield in interest to 
the contents of the second division of the book 
The “sketches of colonial life” are mostly 
from Queensland, a part of Australia not well 
known, in this country at least, and give de 


scriptions of the life. manners, customs, and 


industries of that colony, trom which theaverage 
eader will learn much more than he would ge 
from a volume of statistics \ most Interesting 








cern re gg tr nM gg re At 


The Nation. 


chapter is the third, on ‘ Horse-hunting.” 
seems that in parts of Australia wild horses, 
there called 
animals which have escaped from their owners, 


¢ 


‘brombies,.” the descendants of 


have becomesuch a nuisance that, besides being 
captured in large numbers for use, they ¢ 
shot for their hides and hair, The extent to 





Which this is done can be imagined from Mr, 
Senior’s statement, p. 183, that one hunter whose 
acquaintance he made had shot, within two 
years, 3,000 horses. There are twenty pages of 
description of this novel sport, which certainly 
leave one to infer that Mr. Senior did not re 
evret his own lack of success in killing the noble 
specimens of horseflesh he writes about \t 
any rate, the sympathies of the reader are al 
together with the animals. 


Chapter v., ‘* The Dugong,.” gives a history 


of this marine animal, and of the Quecnsland 
industry of catching and converting him into 


1 


leather, meat, ivory, and oil, the latter having 





remarkable medicinal effects in the diseases 


rheumatism and consumption. Chapter iv., 
* Among the Sugar-canes,” can be recommend 
ed; and Chapters viii. and xii, ‘* The Sheep 
Station” and ‘On a Cattle Station,” contain 
full and well-written accounts of these chict 
\ustralian industries, of the people engaged in 
them, and their mode of life. Chapter xi., on 
Kangaroos, isalsomost interesting. They are the 
great foes of the Queensland colonists, and it is 
estimated that each one consumes yearly sutti 
At certain sea 
sons When it is very dry, the kangaroos con 


cient grain to feeltwo sheep. 


down in vast hordes from the mountains, and 
literally ‘Seat up the country,” with the result 
of bringing thousands of sheep and cattle to 
starvation. The colonial authorities give a re 
ward for each kangaroo scalp, and to earn this, 
and for self-protection, the settlers organize 
hunts, in which, by the employment of nume- 
rous beaters, the kangaroos are driven within 
\t one of 
these, in which Mr, Senior assisted, 021 kanga 


range of the concealed sportsmen, 


roos were killed, and he states that an idea of 
the “‘ineredibly great number” of these ani 
mals can be got from the fact that at one sta 
tion in the same district 25,000 were shot during 
one year, 


The Land of the Pueblos. By Susan E.Wal 
lace. New York: John B. Alden, Iss. 
28) pp., With illustrations. 

Tis little book is a reprint of a series of papers 

published several years ago in different peri- 

odicals, As such it must be judged, and while 
it, of course, still possesses the same charm which 
these papers offered to the reader at the time, 
it also suffers from the same defects. The 
author should have informed herself, before 
undertaking this republication, of whatever ad 
vance historical knowledge has accomplished 
in the lapse of time intervening, and should 
have incorporated it in the present issue, inso- 
far as it entered in the scope of her work. For, 
while the book has many bright sides, it is 
lamentably adrift in all that touches upon the 
history and ethnology of New Mexico. It 
would be useless to go into any details: the en- 
tire picture of New Mexico’s past is so utterly 
at fault that it would be superfluous to specify. 


This is the more regrettable, since the headings 





of several chapters give the idea that the author's 
data and facts are derived from the Spanish 
Archives at Santa Fé. Nevertheless, it is plain 
that, while the author has doubiless seen many 
documents, she has had no opportunity of 
reading, let alone studying, any of them As 
far as actual life in New Mexico is concerned, 
the author cannot be too much praised for het 


admirable pictures of it. But the past seems to 
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It | her a sealed book, in regard to which she is 


content to repeat, though in a beautiful way, 
statements and appreciations which at their 
time were just and seemed true, but which are 


no longer of our period. Should a second 





edition of the work be intended, a thorough re- 

vision of these parts would make it very valua 

ble. 

Scho iftsprauche und Dialelcts im Deutschen 
nach Zeugnissen alter und neuer Zeit. Bei- 
triige zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache 
von Adolf Soein Heilbronn: Gebrider 
Henninger. [SSS 

Tue idea of this elaborate and tearned treatise 

is to exhibit the evolution of literary German 

in its relation to the spoken dialects of the peo 
ple. This object the author endeavors to ac 
complish partly by descriptive exposition of 
hisown, but mainly by means of illustrative 
quotations from the literary documents and 
the grammatical authorities of every epoch 


Thus we are given not simply a history of the 


German language, but also a history of opinion 
With regard to it; a history of the contending 
forces, the controversies, the reform itory ef- 
forts that have made it what it is. Along with 
this purely historical matter the author finds 
space to Interweave a tolerably full account of 
the researches and conclusions of recent scho 
larship, so faras these bear upon his general 
subject. Thus the book serves the double pur- 
pose of a mine of facts and a conspectus of dis 
cussion. 

A treatise of this character was a real de 
sideratuin, and it is a pleasure to be able to tes 
tify that the task set himself by Socin has been 
performed with thoroughness and good judg 
ment. He does not, indeed, so far as we have 
discovered, bring forward any new material of 
importance, and his personal contributions to 
the numerous learned discussions touched upon 
by him are not very momentous. It is also 
true that specialists may criticise here and 
there the perspective of the work and the lean 
ings of the author with regard to controverted 
matters. Ina longer notice than is here possi- 
ble we might ourselves indulge in a few anim- 
adversions of that sort. It is to be remember- 
ed, however, that no book of like intent could 
possibly be written which would be altogether 
secure against criticism along those — lines, 
Such strictures, in any case, would affect but 
little the real value of the great service which 
Socin has performed in patiently digesting an 
enormous literature, much of which is difficult 
of access, in presenting the results of his read 
ing ina clear and compact form, and thus fur- 
Dishing what may be called a bird's-eye view 
of this vast field of scholarship. 
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The Nation. 


Recent Press Ci 


forerunner and the 


menients. 


** THAT the Nation was the first 


successful example of the Independent journalism as it 


exists to-day may be fear of success 
ful contradiction; and it must koned to 
, 


among the most worthy representatives of the new de 


asserted without 


be rec day as 


parture in newspaper methods Philadelphia Times 


“Tur Nation has fairly fulfilled its promise to be in 
dependent of party, and is respected accordingly by 
thinking people. Its art and literary criticisms have 


and have 
paper of the 


helped to give it 
first 


f a high order 
a weekly 
Ledger, 


always been « 
a national reputation as 
eclass."’-—Philadelphia Public 
since the Nation fl 
litical and 
important being the 


*Many chanyes have oceurred 


independent px literary 
least 


its precept 


appeared as an 
not the 
ted by 


journal, improve 
and example 


Atlantic We trust 


ment effee in political 


und Hterary criticism across the 


that many years of life and usefulness are still in store 
for our esteemed contemporary ondon Athe 
nui, 

** THE New York Nation has won a place for itself bys 


wthority in matters of 
vached 
alexists that is Its superior 


thes« 


Asa critical 
nnappr 


its great 
art and literature, it Is 
able 


are they that ¢ 


ability. 
and unapproach 
deed 


departments, or in the 


No journ few. 1 


qual it-—in 


world-wide correspondence 


it publishes upon all mat 
ters of interest to the best s Hartford Eve 
ning Post 

“WE hay 


e often had occasion to differ widely with 


he Nation; but its intelligence its courage, and the 
great serviee it has rendered to purity and independ 
ence in public life, have always received our heartiest 
recognition, The Nation has appealed especially to 


tudents, and althouyi: its constituen 


nb comparative 


thinkers 
readers hi 
been out of all 
cess has been almost co 
1 of 
Christian Union. 


and y of 


ly small, its influence has 
ulation, Its suc 


rise of 


as bee 
pr yportion to its clr 
yrancous With the 


ntemyp 


& new schoo thinkers on public questions in this 
eountry 

‘Iris not too much to say of the Nation that no sin 
much to 


n America Incl 


gle aveney has done so advance and dignify 


the calling of journalism i uding in its 
literature and art, it has often 


suffered 


scope politics as well a 


ynism and fron 
udice; b 


jud 


aroused bitter political antag 
it we believe no 
lued by 


lits sincerity 


partisan excitement and pre 
one—at least, 


thinking men 


ho one whose ments are vi 


has ever soberly questiones 


and disinterestedness, or the remarkable foree and 
eandor with which its views have been presented In 
literary criticism its methods and achievements have 


t become a new art under 


been such that this has almos 


its leadership In alldepartments the Nation has been 


singularly able and imparudial, and its success is a cause 


in Which American scholars generally 


yo Dial. 


of gratification, 


will share.”’--Chica 


The Nation 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS, 


A New Book by Max O’Rell, Author of ‘John Bull and | 


His Island,’ etc., ete. 
John Bull, Junior; 


Or, French as She is Traduced. Boards, 50 cents; cloth, $7. 
“ The whole theory of education is to be extracted from these hu 
morous sketches,”— Baltimore American. 
‘* Will cause every reader sincere regret—that he did not study 
French under Mas O’Rell.”.—Commercial Advertiser, N. Y. 


MARK TWAIN says: ‘Jt is a darling literary curiosity.” 


English as She is Taught, 


Genuine Answers to Examination Questions in our 


Public Schools. 


By one who has had many years’ experience. Cloth, gilt top, uncut 


edges, price, 31.00; boards, ilexible (new style), price, 50 cents. 


The Cheapest and Most Complete French Dictionary 
Published. 


Cassell’s French Dictionary. 


FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 222d Thousand, 1,150 pages. Price 31.50, 
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Among the Special Features of the new and enlarged edition are the 


Following: 


It has been enlarged by the addition of 200 pages, and now contains 
1,150 pages, extra crown Svo. New words to the number of 3,000 have 
beenadded. It has been revised by the latest edition of the Dictionary 
of the French Academy. It has been entirely reset in new type. It has 
been corrected by Professor Roubaud, B.A. (Paris). It contains many 
new features not found in any other existing Dictionary. It is the 
cheapest, the most complete and extensive, and, so far as modern spell 
ing is concerned, the only accurate Dictionary of the French Language 
published in this country. Specimen pages sent free on application. 
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Fable. | glish-German Pronounc- 


By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. Giving the Deriva- 
tion, Source, or Origin of about 20,000 
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that have a tale to tell. Twentieth Edition 
revised and corrected. Extra crown Svo, 
1,070 pages, one-half morocco, gilt top. 
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Edited by Henry Morley, LI.D., Professor of 
English Literature at the University Col- 
lege, London. <A series of weekly volumes, 
each containing nearly 200 pages, small 
16mo, clear, readable type, printed on good 
paper, at the very low price of 10 cents per 


Orthography in 1886, by the Prussian Mi volume. Subscription price, per year (52 


Crown 8vo, 866 pages, numbers), $5.00, Or in extra cloth binding 
at 25 cents per volume, 

This library ineludes selections from the 

works of Shakespeare, Byron, Scott, Walton, 

Plutarch, Macaulay, Steele, Addison, Knowles 

Dickens, Johnson, Smith, Mil- 


ton, Goethe, Bunyan, Crabbe, Herodotus, 


Bacon, Keble, 


Dictionary, Burke, Luther, Goldsmith, Walpole, Mande- 


ville, Latimer, Sheridan, Mackenzie, ete., ete. 
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- - J. R. V. Marchant, M. A., formerly Scholar 
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Edited by Sidney J. Low, B.A., late scholar of 
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Dictionary of English Lite- 


By Henry Morley, LL.D. Now ready. 
rature. Vol. 1, new edition 


from the Earliest Times to Beowulf. 


Being a Comprehensive Guide to English Au 
thors and their Works. By W. Davenport 


of Wadham College, 
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Oxford. 12mo, cloth, ; 
‘A work of immense utility—both an Eney- 
clopedia and a Dictionary.” 
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An entirely New and Exhaustive Work of Re- 
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